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INTRODUCTION. 


A FEW summe^rs ago, I paid a visit to an old 
clergyman in Cornwall, who had been a col- 
lege-friend of my father’s, and ever smce those 
early days, had kept up with him an inter- 
change of kindnesses and friendship. He had 
frequently invited me to visit his rectory, which 
w^as situated in one of the most secluded and 
picturesque nooks of the county. 

♦ The outline of the facts mentioned in the followinj,' Narra- 
tive given in the form of un autobiography, appeared in “ Carne s 
Letters from Ireland,” contained in Colburn’s New Monthly 
Magazine for January, 1839. The writer, who availed herself ol 
these materials as the ground-work of her tale, took some pains 
to asceitain their probable truth, and the result has been uu- 
qucstiunable evidence of their veracity. 


6 INTRODUCTION. . 

I bad never in that 
before, and #aa delight wild 
beauty o/ many of its localities^ But as I 
have no intention to enter into any descrip- 
tion of the place, or to linger on any of the 
details of my visit; I proceed at once to 
account for the circumstances that placed in 
my possession tlie manuscript of the following 
somewhat singular narrative. 

At no great distance from the Rev. Mr. 

M ^s house, was a cottage that attracted 

my observation, from its peculiarly beautiful 
situation, and the air of decay and abandon- 
ment that marked its outward appearance. 
It had been built on an eminence tliat com- 
manded a noble view of the sea, strand, and siir- 
munding country. A garden in the front, tliat 
once may have been in good order and keep- 
ing, was now run wild, and overgrowm with 
weeds — denoting, that for some time past no 
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baud lia^rained, no care had been bestowed 
upon it. *The woodbine and other creeping 
plants had run riot on the porch and walls, 
for want of a pruning-knife to lop their unne- 
cessary luxuriance. Tlie casements of the 
windows looked decaying, and the glass in 
many of the panes was broken ; yet there was 
something in the a.spect of the place — all neg- 
lected and desolate as it was — that struck my 
observation, and elicited the inquiry — “ why it 
w'as that a dwelling, so susceptible, as it ap- 
peared, of being made a more than commonly 
desirable one, should be thus suffered to fall 
to ruin and decay ?” 

In answer to this query, my friend replied, 
“ There would seem something like a fatality 
attached to that cottage, for, since my time, 
two families who have inhabited it, were very 
unfortunate : the first of whom became, from 
unavoidable circumstances, too 'poor to con- 
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tinue tliere. j — ^tlie other, lost their two sw'eet 
children in sadden illnesses, and they were 
both buried on the same day — the parents 
after that event could not remain in the scene 
of their calamity — since which period^ tlie 
cottage has been untcuanted ; people se.^u 
almost afraid of residing in a place, where so 
much sorrow has been suffered. But during 
my faiher's life, it was, that this dwelling was 
connected with the events of a somewhat sad 
story, the particulars of which would, perhaps, 
interest you.” “ Pray let me hear them,” said 
I eagerly, “ I am always anxious to learn as 
many ‘ local legends,’ as are connected with 
the different places I visit.” 

“ This legend— if so it might he termed — is 
not quite of the character, perhaps, you expect ; 
it is a grave and sombre narrative of Yacts that 
occurred — ^many qf them, at least — in this very 
neighbourhood; and the portion of romance 
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connected with it, is tlie romance of ‘real 
life,’ and though something different from 
very common-place, every-day doings, is yet 
perhaps hardly piquant enough to satisfy any 
one used to the excitement of stimulating 
fiction.” 

“ Narratives that are based on truth” I 
replied, “ interest me much more, even tliough 
comparatively lame, tlian the most racy ones 
which are tvhollt/ invented. But, at any rate 
— for the tale ; let me judge of its'merits.” 

“ It is rather too long to be narrated,” said 
my friend, “ you must wait till I can find you 
the manuscript; besides, its gist consists in 
the ivriter’s own reflections and remarks ; which 
cannot be well repeated, even could they 
be remembered. Some years have elapsed 
since I read it myself, and, if you please, we 
will listen to the recital tliis evening, in the 
drawing-room. 
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“ 1 should likewise tell you tiiat my father 
knew well tlie individual who was the author 
of the autobiography in question , he attended 
him on his death-bed, administered the sacrti- 
tnent, and received his last requests and dying 
words. 

“ Tlie final scene comported well with liis 
previous penitence and mental sufieriiig. He 
was, as I tliink you will soon perceive, no 
common man ; but 1 must not anticipate the 
story. On his death-bed he gave two manu- 
scripts to my father — one was sealed and 
directed to his son, then residing in the south 
of Ireland j the other was open, and, as he 
smd, intended for the perusal of liis reverend 
fiiend, and at his entire disposal. At some 
distant period, when all the parties were de- 
ceased — ^mentioned in the papers — then, if any 
person thought proper to edit and publish 
them, his full- leave was given, in humble 
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hope that the perusal might not be altogether 
unsalutarj. 

“ Now,” continued my friend, “ during my 

father’s life most of the parties were alive, but 

I have lately discovered that the last surviving 

- , ^ 

member of the family died in penury in the 
city of Cork ; therefore, if you think, after a 
careful reading, any good might be done hy 
its publication, the manuscript is at your ser- 
vice ; and you may, if you please, prepare it 
for the press.” 

When the perusal of the papers was finished, 
1 availed myself of my friend’s permission, and 
now present them to the public, hoping that 
the design may be realized which" the writer 
seemed to have had in view, and which in- 
duced him to commit his sad memoirs to paper, 
namely — that they may sen'e as a beacon- 
light, to warn others of the shoals and quick- 
sands on which he had made shipwreck ; and. 
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though^ as we may hope, he himself was finally 
received into the haven of peace, and saved 
so as by fire yet, the loss sustained, anji 


the wounds inflicted, were too real, and too 

% ■ , 

agonizing, folk thj^^r^narralion not to be rife 
wifli instruction the iSiost important and mo- 


mentous. 
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VOICE OF CONSCIENCE 



chaptp:r I. 

** But we have known that there is often found 
In mournful thoughts, — and always might be found — 

A power to virtue friendly." WoBDSiroElrH. 

Try, and perhaps thou might’st not err 
To sound the depths of ocean’s caves, 

When long and late the mariner 

Impels his bark o’er unknown waves ^ 

But think not with thine i^tmost art 
To fathom atl thy brother's heart S 

E. Tastlob. 

The wintry wind howls throtigh my desokte dwell- 
ing — the scanty fire flickets in the grate-*-the dim 
light, buiiiing feebly in the socket, makes th% misery 
around more palpable : hut what are these outward 
tokens of desolation, to those inwiOrd yultures that 
prey upon my most wretched heart ? 

B 
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I have at length sutnmoned courage to take up 
my pen, and make it tell the story of my life — 
a life of mo ordinary incidents and emotions — a life, 
many portions of which are ‘*so strange, ’tis hafd 
to think them true**— and yet, o*er true they are. 
TtifB^recordhig^my sad^history is no pleasing task, 
no light beguilement — the recital of some of its 
sections will cause my nerves to quiver, my heart 
to bleed — and yet, for the further satisfaction of my 
dear forsaken son, for the employment of ray heavy 
hours, for a warning to any other wanderer from 
the paths of safety and peace, I must prosecute my 
task, I must endure the self-imposed penance of 
confession. 

I cannot pretend, however, to enter minutely into 
every circumstance, to record all the changes that 
have occurred both mentally and outwardly in my 
sad career; were I to attempt such an extended 
narrative, my waning strength would fail, death 

would stop my pen, ere the half was told. But 
what nfed of premising that my history will not be 
a complete one ? for where shall we find a fulV ane 
entire account of any one individual? — a fu7l re- 
cord, taking note of the internal as well as the 
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external life, could only be accomplished (methinks) 
by the pen of tlie recording angel. In this world, we 
must be content with mere outlines of character, 
mere glimpses into the chambers of imagery — the 
revelation of many of the souVs secrets must be 
reserved for another and higher state of existence. 


I was boni^n a village of the county of Cornwall, 
about the year 17 — , and in the very house I am 
now writing. My father’s name was^Trevanion ; 
he was a miner, and in that employment had been 
occupied all his life ; he earned good wages, and, in 
his lowly station, was deemed an upright, honest 
man ; his employers treated him with confidence 
and consideration : he was better instructed than 
many of his fellow-labourers, for he could read — at 
that time no common acquirement in his walk of life. 
He was a man of quiet and orderly habits, without 
any ambition to emerge from the situation in which 
, .^r'^vidence had placed him, and was a good specimen 
of tCe better sort of English labourers before the 
ferment of later years had put other and more 
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restless thoughts into their minds. Yet was he not 
an unreasoning man, one who acquiesced in his lot 
^Ssrougli mere mental imbecility. ’There was a 
certain substratum of good sense in his character 
that enabled him to observe and argue soundly upon 
* things. I remember hearing, when a boy, his just 
remarks upon the necessity and propriety of there 
being different ranks and degrees in the social 
system. These observations may have been uttered 
in homely enough language, but the good sense 
that dictated them, made a & ong impression on my 
yodthful mind, which had then a great tendency 
to contrary opinions Many other remarks of my 
father's proved his understanding to be one of much 
native strength ; and though I never loved him with 
the extreme tenderness I did my mother, yet my 
affection for him was blended with respect. 

As to my last-named parent, I cannot dismiss her 
with so brief a notice; her nature was cast in a 
very different mould from that of her husband. It 
was too exalted and refined for her lot in life. My 
tnother was a creature of feeling and imagination, 
one who, if moving in a different sphere of society, 
would have been thought a beauty and a genius : she 
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possessed a mind of superior powers; and whatever 
share of ability or talent 1 may lay claim to, de- 
scended evidently from her. How frequently 
do sons bear more mental resembl^ce to their 
female than their male parent, as Buffon testifies 
when he says, les races se feminisent. 

My mother had been, before her man iage, an 
upper servant in the family of a gentleman in the 
neig*' hourhood, and had raised herself through the 
mere ! ^ 4 t upevior intelligence, from one of the 
lowe?f. to the very ‘ghest post in the house — that 
of confidential domestic to the lady. In this — to 
her — fxalted situation she was suEjected to the 
addresses of a man calling himself a gentleman, a 
relative of the fam^W’s, iid who had constant access 
to the house. He went through the routine of deceit 
unual in such cases ; at first, veiling his base pur- 
poses under the mask of respectful* love, thereby 
gaining the afFections and confidence of a woman 
immeasurably his superior in all but adventitious 
advantages. My poor mother was for a time be- 
guiled by the idea that she would be honourably 
raised to a station of life, she felt she had a capacity 
becomingly to fill ; visions of hope and refined hap- 
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pinees visited her day-dreams; and existence, for a 
whilO) wore an air of new enchantment Terrible, 
at length, was her awakening from the illusion ; 
heavy was the blow dealt to her woman's pride— ^ to 
her woman's tenderness ! and when she thoroughly 
understood the real designs of the heartless being 
who had thus deceived and insulted her, her lofty 
spirit, stung to the quick by the sense of medi- 
tated injury and degradation, made her abruptly 
quit her situation, and, with it, all hopes of worldly 
advancement, rather than be again subject to his 
now hateful presence; her previous love seemed 
completely absorbed by her virtuous indignation. 

My father had long secretly admired, but de- 
spaired of ever obtaining the hand of so superior a 
person as he justly regarded my mother; but now 
was a favourable moment to press his suit, to offer 
his honest, his respectful affection ; and this he did 
with so much real delicacy of feeling, that, humbled 
and crushed as she was by the recent blow, the 
contrast of the different conduct of her great, and 
her lowly lover, made so ffivourable an impression 
for the latter, (hat she consented to become his 
wife, could he be contented," as she told him, 
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with a seared and drooping heart.’" Although not 
able to enter into all the refinements of my mother’s 
character, yet he had discrimination enough to 
appreciate her superiority, and to respect her 
dejection. . 

After a few months they were married. ^ H!is 
little cottage was put in order; and, with the 
savings of some years (for my father was between 
thirty and forty) he procured for his bride many 
articles of comfort, that for a working man, in those 
days, were esteemed almost luxuries. I need 
scarcely say here, that all these particulars were 
told me by my mother when I was old enough to 
enter into her confidence and sentiments. Never, 
perhaps, did more tender, intimate, and complete 
communion exist between mother and son, than 
was enjoyed in our case. She bore me no common 
love ; it was a deep, idolizing, concentrated affection, 
such as but few hearts are capable of entertaining. 
But I anticipate too much. 

My parents went on as contentedly and smoothly 
in their humble way, as the most favourably matched 
usually do. The happiness of my father was un- 
alloyed ; as much could not be said in my mother’s 
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case: her nature being more sensitive and refined, 
and her taste for a superior style of living and 
thinking, having been excited by what she had wit- 
nessed in the family in which she had lived, though 
but in a subordinate situation. These, and similar 
causes, had rendered her, perhaps, in a degree, 
unfit for the homely enjoyment of a poor man’s 
fire- side. I say unfitted her for the enjoyment of 
her lot, not for fulfilling its duties ; she was much 
too right-minded a person, to give way to wrong and 
useless repining. Her highest aspirations having 
been checked on earth, ascended to heaven : she 
prayed for strength to fulfil her duties; cheerfully 
to endure her destiny, tamake the most of its alle- 
viations» Her husband’s comfort and happiness 
were studied in the slightest minutiae ; he was gene- 
rally welcomed from his toil with smiles, often called 
up for the occasion. The only thing that ever 
apparently dejected her, was the want of oifspring 
— for 1 was not bom till the fi^h year of her mar- 
riage : she passionately yearned for a child, to 
love ; for a being, on whom she could bestow the 
whole energy of her deep afiections. At length her 
prayers were heard. Ah ! why do we ever pray for 
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any temporal good beyond our daily bread ? She 
had a son given her — I was presented to her long- 
ing arms. Now she bad enough to interest her, 
enough to give^ once more, a zest to life. This 
dear child,” she said, ‘‘will be an ample compen- 
sation for all my disappointments; henceforth I 
devote my life to him. Oh ! that he may have been 
born to a brighter and better destiny than either of 
his parents.” Alas ! was it a feeling of discontent 
with her own hui^le lot, and an incipient ambition, 
that dictated this prayer ? for in vengeance was it 
answered! Had an honest labourer’s occupation 
been mine, through the whole of my life, how much 
of suffering, how much of* sin, might I not have 
escaped ! But let me still linger on recollections of 
my mother, and my own childhood ; soon enough 
will come the “ days of darkness.” 
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CHAPl'ER II. 


A niotlier'a love ! how sweet the name I 
What is a mother’s love ? 

A holy, pure and tender flame» 

Enkindled from above. J. Montgomery. 

We have heard from you, a voice 
At every moment soften’d in its course 
By tenderness of heart : have seen your eye. 
Even like an altar lit by fire from heaven, 

Kindle before us, W ordsworth . 


How few mothers, among the rich and luxurious, 
love their children with that passionate degree of 
tenderness, my poor mother did me ! Even those 
who do possess the capability of strong emotions, have 
so many obji&cts of interest to divide their affections ! 

, Besides, how does the blightl||^f vanity frequently 
deaden and weaken even their holiest and strongest 
instincts I Of this, in the course of my narrative, 
I shall bave to notice a bitter and appalling proof ! 
‘—Neither is the condition of extreme poverty a 
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more genial atmosphere for parental affection ^tu 
flourish in* For, how is it possible that very poor 
persons can rejoice in^ or welcome an additional 
burden on their scanty means ? Want, like vice, 
has a tendency to dry up the springs of the affec- 
tions, and to substitute a heartless selfishness in 
their place. But my parents were exempt from 
this latter evil — for my father being of the first-class 
miners, earned* more than sufficient for his few 
wants, and humble mode of living: he gave the 
whole amount "constantly to his wife, and she showed 
her superior sense and judgment by the good 
management evinced in its expenditure^ their cot- 
tage wore an air of comfort, cleanliness, and superior 
arrangement, not often found in the abodes of those, 
to whose order they belonged. I well remember, in 
early childhood, how much better I was clothed 
than the children who lived near us, but, with whom 
my mother never wished me to. associate: it was 
not the homelinessgjpt the grossness of her neigh- 
bours she shrunk from, though, they said, it was 
pride which caused her reserve. 

But I was not totally destitute of young com- 
panions, as Lady Ormsby — my mother^s former 
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mistr6s6-*a.llowed me frequently to be taken to her 
mansion, in order not only to gratify her former 
favourite servant, but also because the young heir, 
Master Ormsby — an only son, about t^o years my 
senior~willed that I should sometimes be sent for, 
to help to entertain him. I may here observe, that 
the above-named lady was always very kind to my 
mother, and after her marriage treated her with a 
degree of consideration that told well for both. Thus 
was I early accustomed to see and be familiar with 
the elegancies and refinements of polished life, and 
brought into contact with what tended to enlarge 
my mind, and afforded greater opportunities for 
observation. The evils that may have resulted from 
such unequal intercourse were averted partly by 
the good sense of my excellent parent, who often 
reminded me of the vast difference of my own sta- 
tion — partly the tone of superiority or condescension 
generally assumed by the young gentleman himself, 
who seemed thoroughly to ur^||^6tand our relative 
positions, and who, though really good-tempered, 
possessed a sufficiency of self-importance, and 
often made me feel, that he considered he had a 
r^ght to be my master. At such times my pie- 
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beiaa blood vould rise and riiafs, as much as if it 
had flowed in veins aristocratic, and 1 would quickly 
return to my fond mother, declaring I would submit 
no longer to the. tyranny of the young despot. But 
soon would he relent, and, sending for me again, 
promise not to be so exacting in future. I, who 
felt for him a sort of feudal attachment, was soon 
persuaded to forget my resentment, and we went 
on very well together once more. 

On this footing our familiar intercourse con* 
tinned, till bfVas about fourteen, when he was 
sen^ to a public school, preparatory to the Uni- 
versity. 1 saw him afterward only for brief periods 
during his vacations, nor should I have mentioned 
this childish intimacy at all, but to account for the 
fact of my early imbibing a taste for society and 
refinement above my station, and likewise as a 
reason why my manners — I cannot but be aware — 
were different from the generality of boys that ber 
longed to my own gr^e of society. 

.My mother, whra I was qmte young, began to 
teach me to read, and was delighted to find I made 
no difficulty of her lessons — she was proud of .my 
quickness and memory, and frequently had, as she 
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afterward told me, vague and dim, but felicitous 
visions of my future superior destiny. Alas ! dear 
mother, didst thou not, then, estimate ovei^much 
the advantages of knowledge and station, as well as 
thy son’s capability and worthiness ! But, thank 
God, thou wert spared witnessing aught else than 
a realisation of the golden dreams suggested by 
thy maternal love. Of his after lapse and reverses 
thou knowcst not: — ^how often, truly, are the “ righ- 
teous taken away from the evil to come !” 

My parents regularly attended the parish church, 
and of course took me with them. I should here 
notice that they both had a very sincere reverence 
for religion, in its forms, as well as in its substance 
-^though, perhaps, of the latter they had at this 
time but a very imperfect knowledge. The cler- 
gyman of the place resembled in character the 
great proportion of the clergy of the reformed 
church at that period. In many notices of those 
times they are described as ^Id formalists, even 
when Outward morality was preserved. In their 
desire to remove as far as possible from what, pei*- 
baps, they justly regarded as the errors of separa- 
tion and dissent— they had sunk into such a state 
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of lethargy and supineness — that it required pro- 
bably as energetic an arouser as the memorable 
Wesley to awaken them from their slumber-— to 
remind them of their duties. 

As to my beloved mother, I should say she was, 
by temperament, devotional — even had she been 
ignorant of the sublime truths of religion, she would 
have erected in her heart an altar to the unknown 
God.” Such a spirit as hers could not dwell 
contentedly in the present — the future, with its 

'»*i» 

high (lestinles and developements, must have been 
the subject of her hopes and aspirations. But, are 
there any truly noble natures, that ptissess not the 
devotional faculty ? — do not such souls frequently 
crave, in their inward being, for communion with 
the highest good? Do they not often, when wearied 
with the littleness and emptiness of created things, 
« cry out” of the depthi^ of their spirits for, “ the 
living God ?” It may be true, indeed, that this 
religious sentiment, Ij^ese high aspirations, ought not 
to be mistaken for the possession of genuine Chris- 
tianity — they, perhaps, have none of its humbling — 
little of its purifying influence. Yet let not this 
natural religion — if it maybe so termed — ^bede- 
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spised or underva)uedr>tf fostered and cherished, it 
will lead to more authentic &iith-^to safer consola- 
tion— it will be the precursor star, that stays not , in 
its course till it reaches and rests at Bethleheig[i I 
-And, so it was in my mother’s case : for many years 
the piety, that had, as it were, grown up with her, 
continued to comfort her mind in its many priva- 
tions, and sustmn her hopes in unseen realities — 
until a more certain faith and fuller assurance 
became hers. 

But it strikes me whether it will be thought that 
what I have said of my mother’n character is 
exaggerated and unnatural ; whether it will be sup- 
posed that I have, in ascribing to a mere labourer’s 
wife, so much refinement of mind, so much noble- 
ness of thought, exceeded the truth, and have been 
untrue to nature. I know indeed there are few 
such minds to be met with in her sphere of life — 
^uld it be too much to say, in any ? the aristo- 
cracy of mind — ^is it not, like {^y other aristocracy, 
comparatively small — when compared with the 
plebeian herd ? the gifts of intellect— are they not 
imstowed pn comparatively few, when measured 
-with the mindless mass ? Yet in the distribution of 
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these rare gifts, there is evidently a just impartiality 
— though the iron weight of circumstances often 
render their bestowment vain or void to the labour- 
ing classes ; and to the weaker sex, a fearful boon, 
increasing their sense of suffering, without alleviat- 
ing its bitterness* Men of superior talents may 
possibly work their way upward through their 
instrumentality ; not so women— they are wedded 
— except in some very rare instances— to the for- 
tunes and sph&ies of their husbands ; and if these 
are confined or ignoble, no matter how ethereal 
their spirit — how superior their minds — they are 
chained to the wheel of their destiny for life. 

But my mother had learnt enough in the highest 
school of wisdom to prevent her repining at her 
lot ; she was content to exercise the powers of her 
vigorous mind for the benefit of her husband and 
her son : with them she possessed unbounded 
influence, nor did she murmur at the narrowness of 
its limit: possessing touch of the high-sourd senti- 
ment of a Roman matron, she joyfully delegated 
to the latter all assumption of mental superiority. 

Should I live to see my son,*" she would say, 
*^alike respected for his acquirements and worth— 
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rich will be my reward, ample my satisfaction. 
I can contribute little, perhaps, towards this desired 
result, but, as far as my power extends, I will for- 
ward it to the utmost: Men, indeed, I should, be fully 
satisfied with my own lowly lot, and thankfully 
acknowledge I had not lived altogether in vain 
Dear and blessed spirit ! thou didst live to see thy 
cherished hopes fulfilled — thy ardent longings 
satisfied — of the rest, in thy abode of blessedness, 
thou couldst not be cognisant. 
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CIIAPTiSIi III. 

Eifo hat-’-' its May. and ' ’* is mirthful then ; 

The woods are vocal, anti he flowers all odour : 

It:? very blast hath mimi in’t. Shakrpeark. 

I WOULD i un awhile on the recollections of 
rny boyhood ; that period of life, generally so rife 
with present and anticipated enjoyments — when the 
buoyant spirits Keep time to the bounding current 
of the young blood, as yet neither impeded nor 
slackened in its coursings ; nhen vigorous health 
induces vigorouj? effo^'t, and mind and body act 
simultaneously, and are in perfect unison. The 
unthinking joy of boyhood I can it be .ever again 
tasted in any after-portion of life ? can it ever be 
again enjoyed in the coming years, which bring a 
conscious experience of the knowledge of good and 
evil? for, in their advance, is not their glory 
dimmed by tlie shadows of futurity 1 The gossamer 
delights of childhood, fly they not away before 
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as I now have ?” ^ I did not think of that,” said I, 
“but I should be quite contented vnth half of every 
thing you have, and think I should enjoy then twice 
as much as you do.” “ Not when you became as 
used to them, as I am, perhaps,” continued he — 

“ though if you did feel ever so much delight and 
were a young gentleman, you must not talk about 
it so much, and so loudly; they tell me it is vulgar to 
do so.” “ I am sure,” answered 1, somewhat piqued 
that my mother knows very well what is really 
vulgar, and she never yet told me, I did wrong in 
expressing my pleasure freely at any thing.” « Oh,” 
said he, “it is very well for you to do so — what I said 
only related to gentlemen !” 

I went home that day, greatly wondering at this 
. exposition of vulgarity, and delighted that I could 
pour out to my dear mother my own swelling emo- 
tions of gratiflcation and delight She siftiled when 
I related to her our recent conversation ; only gently 
remarking, that it was quite proper for me to speak 
as I felt and thought. 

But, in general, even boys have their troubles • 
the schoolmaster and his requirements usiudly 
d^u(^ a good portion of their happiness ; but it 
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was not 60 in my case, for I never went to school, 
except to learn a little more arithmetic than my 
motiier could teach me: all else I knew, was from her 
gentle instruction. She taught me soqie elemen- 
tary knowledge of grammar and geography, and 
cultivated a taste for reading and poetry ; beyond 
thisj she attempted not — and this slender lore was, 
at that period, and for persons in our stations, 
thought extraordinary; indeed, when I reflect on 
the few opportunities and fiicilities my molber ever 
possessed for acquiring even what she did know, I 
am the more convinced of the unusual vigour ' of 
her mind, and its capaWlities, had her position been 
more favourable. 

But often, as I grew older, would misgivings arise 
in my mind as to my future destination. My tender 
parent sympathized with me, in my distaste to a 
life of entire bodily toil. I felt altogether unfitted, 
as well as disinclined, to pursue the perilous occu- 
pation which my father and forefathers had done 
before me. I could not bear the idea, either of 
having -constantly to associate with the-?(||^e 
uncouth miners, for so they , then wOl^who would 
be my daily companions/t^' The way my mother 
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bad reasedjme, the superior refinement of her mind 
and manners to tbe persons around usj the occa- 
sional contact, as 1 have noticed, with those superior 
to me in station— ^these causes had combined to 
render the duties of my lowly lot altogether unpala- 
table. And here I cannot help noticing the very 
equivocal advantage education is to the lower 
classes, as I deduce from my own experience I 
mean a larger measure of intellectual culture than 
is included^ hi* being taught to read and write. 
For, d^s nqt more than this, tend to make them 
discontented, and therefore unhappy Moes it not 
create a craving for artificial wants and refinements, 
such as can only be obtained by a richer^ class of 
Wiety ? the evils, as it appears to me, are more 
numerous than the advantages, unless, indeed, 
moral and spiritual culture keep pace with intel- 
lectual. 

It is true, I was far from being, in the proper 
sense of the term, educated — ^but the cultivation of 
my mind had been encouraged — my reasoning 
powi^s had as &r as possible been developed, and 
the imaginative faculty had been brought into exer- 
cise, by the taste my mother , sou^t; to exmte in 
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behalf of her favourite poets : she had purchased 
the works of some of these, from a travelling book- 
vender who occasionally came to our neighbour- 
hood. Early did I begin to con over the sublimities 
of Milton — the awe-inspiring solemnities of Young 
— the flowing numbers of Pope — the beautiful devo- 
tion of George Herbert — and the quaint fitncifulaess 
of Quarles. On this mental food was my young 
Spirit fed, for 1 not only read the poetry, but so 
dwelt and lived on it, that '^it became in great de- 
gree a part and parcel of my mind. Many parts of 
Milton, especially, seemed inexhaustible stores of 
intellectual wealUi and enjoyment. 1 would often 
wander ^ay, in these happy days of boyhood, book 
in hand, to the wildest and most solitary strand of 
that wild coast, on a fine summer-day, and there 
revel in such unalloyed happiness, in such pure 
enjoyment, that none other than young dreamers 
Eke myself can comprehend, ere all of heaven is 
chaj|i>^away by the mists or the miseries of cooning 
Can any of the lore of age— of the pride of 
qianhood — of the gratification of ambition or pas- 
siop— can any, or. all. of these, compensate for tiie 
lost bliss and freshness of Ufa's early morning^ 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Bacb in bis bUiiden (pbere of joj or yi'oe, 

Qur bennit spirits dwell, »nd range apart, . 

Our eyes see all around in gloom or glow. 

Hues of tlirir own, fresb borrow'd from the heart. 

K^bi.k'b Christian Year 


My life was one scene of almost unclouded sunshine 
until about my fourteenth year. Then the clouds 
began to lower; another, and far diffcveint sbehb, 
was about to open in life’s fitful drama-^inorc 
dreary did it seem in proportion to the brightn^s 
of the commencement. 

At this period my father peremptorily announced 
that 1. must begin to do something for myself : his 
health, he said, he %ind to be. faring from his ardu* 
ous and trying empleyment, and that now I must 
try to assist him in .getting onr daily bread; 

Mymother had fondly hop^ that with thdsnriti^ 
of some' yeat^ winch by her proVidence she ’ had 
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hoarded, I might have been apprenticed to some 
trade that would have been in every respect superior 
to a Ufe of labour in the mines; this she urged on' 
my fattier^s acquiescence : but for once her iniSoenes 
seemed to fail ; he was deaf to her entreaties. 
** I have listened too long already/ said he in reply 
to her earnest remonstrance, “ to your foolish fond- 
ness for that boy— I have given up more than I 
ought to have done, in not putting him to work 
before now ; I will not part with my hard earnings, 
to apprentice him to a business, that probably he 
would not like, or attend to ; I have never heard 
him- give even a preference for one ; you have 
spoiled him for every thing by your tender rearing 
and book-leaming-Tone would think you had for- 
gotten he is a poor man’s son, and has no right 
’ to expect' to be better off than his forefathers 
were.” 

My poor mofeer was distressed and surprised at 
the tone of unpsual harshness with which he spoke : 
seeing her distress, he added in a softened tone- 
hut 1 do not pretend to give the Cornish idiom in 
which he spoke— You know I love the boy, lis wel* 
ae e parent need love a child, but I do not see any 
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reason ‘why you should &ncy he is above the honest 
labour /have pursued — you- know we could not 
give him learning enough (at which you -say he is 
so clever) to do him any goOd — ^the small share he 
has of it, in my opinion does him a great deal of 
harm, it disinclines him from industry or labour : 
however, work he must, if he would eat.” 

I heard this, to me, strange conversation, hitherto 
in silence. Afterward 1 had reason to believe my 
fatherwras induced to speak as he did, from some 
influence being exerted, that was hostile to my 
mother : she, like many other persons who do not 
resemble those around them, was disliked because 
she was not understood. As soon as I cduld find 
voice from my chafing spirit, I said, Father, ;^u 
need not insisi on my obeying you : I am willing 
to exert myself to the utmost of my power ; get me 
a place to-morrow, and see if any of the ignorant 
clowns who have not been blest with such a mother 
as mine, eon outdo me in manly exertion : I do not 
wish to live any longer a burden on you— for so 
1 now see you consider me — I did hope certainly 
for a better lot) f<»r an employment more suited to 
my strength and inclinations; and I now tell you 
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nonestiy, that, if it be ever in my power to better 
roysein I will do so. but for the present I submit to 
ydur will” My father did not seem displeased 
with iny reply-be had expected effeminate weep^‘ 
ing and remonstrance— the petulance of my speech 
was therefore overlooked, through its tone of spirit 
and resolution. «’Tis well.” he said. « you have 
determined like a man-but do not suppose I wish 
- your strength to be over-tasked; at first you begin 
with the lightest kind of work.” 

Thus ended our conversation. 

I got away as soon as possible to one of my soli- 
^ry haunts; there, where I had been wont to 
indulge in youth’s first delicious day-dreams— m 
gazing on this eartli’s loveliness, and deeming it 
almost a heaven— in taking pleasure in every, the 
minutest form of beauty-in drinking in rapture 
from the more magnificent scenes of nature-corn- , 
mu»ing with old ocean in his majesty-and sympa- 
thizing in bis power, grandeur, and profundity; 
there, where so much intense enjoyment had been 
mine, did I go to mourn over hay unhappy destiny, 
to lament that henceforward there would be so little 
time or opportunity for reverie-that tmChanted 
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ground where all those who possess the imaginative 
faculty are so prone to Unger. 

My dear mother fully shared in my chagrin — sore 
was her heart^ache, as she, many years after, told 
me — great was her disappointment, to think that 
her son, her pride, her heart's best treasure, should 
have to mingle with the herd of almost brutal com* 
panions, and toil in such an ignoble way, for his 
daily bread ! But, with her usual good sense and 
right l^eling, seeing it was inevitable, she tried to 
bend her spirit to the trial, and made as light as 
possible of it to me— she did not then let me know 
how deeply she suffered on my account ; she tried 
to put my father s motives in the best light — she 
spoke, too, of the honourable feeling of independ- 
ence, that ought to be cherished at my age — and 
of the possibiUty of being respectable in any 
employment, however lowly. 

She did not warn me to shun the contamination of 
tlie society I should mingle with — she knew me too 
well to fear any danger from their contact — she ra- 
ther counselled me to manifest as little as possible, 
any disgust at their coarseness, or scorn their 
ignorance; and after conversing fome time with the 
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wisdom and teadenidspeoain^ to horselft she em> 
bmcod me earnestly, and ejaculated a prayer, out of 
the abundance of her heart, for my future welfare and 
safe>fceeping. 1 was subdued by her afiTeetion, and <. 
promised to do all, and be all, she wished and prayed 
for i " My own dear Mother,” I remember saying, 

** come what will, I cannot be entirely unhappy while 
your love remains, while your fondness encourages 
me : I will let my father see that he was mistaken 
in supposing your tenderness had unnerved me for 
exertion — had disinclined me for industry: you 
shall not have reason to be ashamed of your son. 

. llie next day, according to my fother’s decision, 

I was fostalied in my new employment-^-in a branch 
of #e miuing business, above ground, and generally 
dpne by youths and females. But the subject is 
too hatefol' liWv^mo to describe all the details of 
my daily labour — 1 will only dwell a little on 
my mental eufierings during the years that I was 
engaged in it — indeed, tills narrative is rather a 
record of my inward than my outward life— exteiv 
nal events are of consequence mily, as they affect 
,and imt upon our vdemal being. I therefore dwell 
not mor^ on then), timn » necessary to illustmte 
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my mental state. And it was now any thing but a 
happy one. I detested, as 1 had foreseen, everything 
connected with my every-day employment. 

And here it will be necessary to observe, that at 
the time of which I am writing, the state of morals 
and manners amongst the labouring classes, parti« 
cularly the miners, was very different to what it 
afterward became, and is at this time — they were 
in general excessively ignorant, and extremely 
vicious^,, their manners were what might be sup- 
posed to proceed from their morals. Of course, 
there were some honourable exceptions — my father 
was one of them ; he, and a others, served to 
stem in some degree, the tide of general profligacy, 
and to oppose a moral restraint on the irregularity 
of the many. But it was not until after that 
wonderful man, John Wesley, cante among them, 
and wielded weapons which subdued even their 
rebellious spirits, that anything like order or pro- 
priety of conduct appeared. 

In such society as diis, it may easily be imagined 
what a youth like myself must have suffered. There 
was not a single individual among those I neces- 
sarily came into daily contact with, that! could 
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choose for an aasodate, or with whom I could hold 
atiy intercourse. 

They soon perceived suid resented the difiference 
that esdsted between us. Heavily was I punished 
for what they called my pride and haughtiness : 
.every spesaes of annoyance and coarse invective* 
was often resorted to, for the purpose of humbling 
tiie; vexations too petty to be made the actual 
subject of complaint, and yet irritating and galling 
to a sensitive temperament like mine, were con- 
stantly practised on me ; and then last, but not least, 
the gross, brutal conversations that I must per- 
force hear, completed my misery, and increased my 
loathing. 

This disgust at what I heard, prevented any 
morsd contagion from its tendency — sin did not then, 
as afterwards, ifcpw itself as an angel of hght, but, 
what it is in tmthj an imp of darkness. 

From such scenes and conversations, what a 
relief it was in the evening to return to my parent’s 
peaceful dwslhng—diow peculiarly pure and refresh- 
ing seemed, then, the society of my beloved mother j 
she; appeaared te my exdited, harassed imagination 
fike * hmng of a feetter and purer world. But to 
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her I breathed no complaint^ 1 told of no gfievanee* 
I could not bear, for one thing, to vex her ; beside, 
a spirit of determined endurance had taken posses- 
sion of me : my proud spirit was resolved to grapple 
with my fate, and bear to the utmost every misery 
uncomplainingly. 

But in vizard repining and discontent began to 
gnaw at my heart’s core. I even wickedly arraigned 
the wisdom and benevolence of Providence — rmy 
soul became the seat of fierce conflict and mental 
anarchy. This wretched state of mind came on 
about the third year of my dreadful bondage — for 
such I felt it — when the vague Jiopc of better days 
was beginning to give place to black despondency. 

Why was I ever born !” would I exclaim in these 
moments of dark possession, “ why was I called 
into being without my own consent, to be thus a 
victim to despair and misery !” ‘‘ how could a bene- 
volent Being permit any of his creatures to endure 
such a load of undeserved woe ! Has not my mother 
always told me that God is love” — a being of 
infinite benignity ? did I not, in childhood and early 
youth, believe this, as 1 looked abroad on the works 
ot his hands, and tasted the happiness of my own 
c 2 
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extetettolb ? Qh ! why has such a dark change cQme 
over my spirit? why am I doomed to do dmly what 
1 hate — to witoess hourly what I loathe— to asso- 
ciate widi beings in the form of men, but with 
minds hardly raised above the brutes ? 

Yet why should I be so different to them? they 
are at least happier than 1 am — they are content 
with their degradation — they can laugh and jest, 
and sleep soundly, and enjoy their kind of existence 
— while /loathe mine, and fairly long to quit it! 
My mother would say, that I must pray for patience, 
for subnuBsion — alas ! I know not how to pray, while 
1 feel this dreadful doubt about God’s care for the 
happiness of his creatures T’ 

Thus did my unhappy spirit vent itself in impious 
murmurs— thus ** foolish was I, and ignorant” — 
&noying myself wiser and better than niy fellows ; 
and tooroughly despising their ignorantnymd rude- 
ness. Far different were my sentiments towards 
them, when the humbling influences of thoi gospel 
had taught me my true character. 

In the midst of this mental descdation, .! yearned 
after something ’to love — somebody to sympatoise 
with-r-fbr latterly, owing to my morbid state oi mind, 
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I had become more reserved to my fdnd mother — 
not that lloT^ her less than heretofore; if possible, 
my admiration and affectbn for her had increased 
— she seemed to me tbe only being 1 ever knew, 
worthy of being loved and venerated. 1 was proud, 
too, of being Aerson ; it seemed the only complacent 
feeling left, and to justify any opinion I had formed 

a 

of my own superiority. But still the op^n and 
entire confidence that had subsisted between os 
was gone; for when there is one subject of reserve 
between two loving hearts, it must weaken confi- 
dence — it must alloy tbe sweets of intercourse: 
we both felt this — ^we were nearly silent on the 
subject that most occupied our thoughts — ^e, 
fearing that talking on the nature of my discontent, 
would but serve to augment it — as I have before 
said, because I couM not bear to make her partici- 
pate more^^igely in my misery., I tried therefore 
to be dbeeriy in her presence^ to make light of my 
trials- if that loving heart had known the extent 

of my sufferings, sure 1 am, she would have made: 

¥ 

some de^rate efifert to free me from my trammels. 

However, in the darkest sky there are some 
gleams of light, some dawnings of a brighter day. 
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The buoyatit spirit of youth did not at all times 
succumb within me. The trials of early life, though 
felt quite as intensely, do not bow down and pros- 
trate the spirit, like those of riper years ; or, aj.a 
French writer elegantly says, printemps de 
la vie, la souffrance est sans doute douloureuse — 
mais j usque dans cette douleur,^erce encore la^ 
belle saison.” 

In the midst of my depression, some presenti- 
ments of a happier destiny, in a far-off vista, would 
haunt me. Sometimes, too, shaking off iny wither- 
ing doubts, my aspirations would ascend to the 
Source of all good, for submission, for peace, for 
power to view him in the light of a friend, as well 
as Creator and Judge : these petitions were mingled 
perhS-ps, with much of error ; but who can say they 
were not graciously heard and answered by that 
Being who heareth the young lions, when, roaring 
after their prey, they seek their meat from God 
who, ‘^openeth his hand, and they are filled with 
The same beneficent Being must surely 
regard with mercy the prayers of his intelligent, 
though ghilty creatures, even when mixed with 
much of ignorance, and darkness, and error — but 
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proceeding from an earnest sense o/ need — ^from a 
deep want of the heart. 

And after these devotional moments, 1 did feel 
a calmness of mind, a patience of spirit, tiiat other- 
wise were absent — ^and which enabled me to bear my 
burden with more of resignation to my lot. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Ib his heart 

'Where fear sat thus, a cherished visitant 
Was wanting yet— the pure delight of lofre. 

WounswoBTH. 

I* ^ 

after year, I toiled on — body and mind 
both being exercised, though the latter very un- 
desiraldy — till about my twentieth year, then a 
ehsoge came over the cuTent of events. 

.B|it before I proceed to this epoch, I will try to 
sketch the effect my unhappy position had on my 
character. 

The peculiar and painful circumstances 1 was 
placed in, had induced and fostered a .habit of 
self-communion and thoughtful contemplation, 
not very common in one so young: the kind oi 
sixSbring J had to endures helped-^! cannot avoid 
thinkj|ngr~to mature my mind, and strengthen the 
medita^ve faculty. I learnt to dive intn the reces- 
ses of my own bmng, and questami its nature and 
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attributes; 1 became in love with metaphysical 
speculations, without knowing any thing of the 
name or the science — if science that can be called, 
where almost all is hypothesis. 

Instead of having my attention pleasantly diverted 
by the world without^ I was compelled by my cir- 
cumstances to seek for solace in the world withm ; 

I endeavoured to dig deeply there for hidden trea- 
sure — to work out the mine of thought. Somd& 

I well remember, when in a brighter mood, 
and when the demon of despondency had loosened 
h' hold for awhile, I would exclaim with a feeling 
of exultation, “ My mind t :> me a kingdom is — 
borne down though 1 be, by adverse circumstance, 
3 ^et I will not yield to the pressure, 1 will be inde- 
pendent of extcr.ial thiijgs — I will endeavour hence- 
forward to be self-sufficing for my own happiness.’* 
A change of tnood would oon convince of the 
fondness and fallacy of my self-exultant reasoning— 

“ Fool that thou art,” would then be my soliloquy, , 
** to fancy that thou — a creature so dependent on 
sympathy—con/c/ be happy without it I could 
verily almost cast myself on the human love of ' 
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those I despise, rather than bear this isolation of 
heart, this yearning l.fter something to loye.’^ 

No one can onderstand, except those who have 
experienced it, what amount of suffering I enc|[^ed 
i^otxi this craving void within me. Beside the 
longing for intimate sympathy, I yearned too for 
the pleasures of intellectual society — I knew that 
there were in the world, from which adverse fate 
ffkd separated me, many high and noble spirits ; to 
commune with whom, I fancied, would be the height 
of bliss« 

The few books I had read, only kindled a desire 
for a larger supply of mental food, i pined over 
my own ignorance, and want of means for informa- 
tion. My mother certainly possessed a consider- 
able amount of knowledge for her opportunities— 
but what were the mere elements of a very limited 
range qf subjects that she understood, to the un- 
^limited ocean of which I thirsted to partake ! 

. So ^ that I had, on every side, numerous causes 
for discpntent and unhappiness but hitherto they 
were of a natiii^ excite rather than impede any 
intellectual vigour I might have pc^sessed. Hoiy 
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loBg thfe would have continued to be the case, had 
not my character, pursuits, and occupaHons shortly 
changed their aspect, I cannot ttsll-perchance m 
the end paralysis might have succeeded despon- 
dency. At the time of which 1 am writing I thought 
not of this— every thing seemed against me— I was 
strangely unhappy, moody, and unthankful 

It was in this state of mind that I heard a rumour 
of the strange doings of a fanatical sort of preacher, 
wlu) wa»..tuming most parts of England “upside 
down” by his sermons, which were generally 
preached in the open air;-he had been some time 
before in a distant part of omT county, and now 
intended, it was said, to vbit our more immediate 
neighbourhood. Two labourers from a distant 
mine, who had joined us. had heard him, and them 
honest, rough account of the effect produced by his 
preadiing somewhat interested, and made me 
desirous to hear him myself: not but what I felt a 
certain degree of contempt for the proceediqg- 
foT I had begun, as before stated, to be sceptieal 
and questioning, though feeling a deep need of the 
consolations of Christian faith. Howevw, I deter- 
mined to go to hear the preacher, whenever he 
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diiDuld conie near us. At length it was announced 
lof % duly authorized person, that on ** Sunday next, 
John Wesley would preach in our parish-^in Uie 
chutdi, were he permitted ; if not, in the open<sur, 

< in the most convenient place for hearing.” I hailed 
the event with somewhat of pleasure, as breaking 
p a degree the leaden monotony of my life ; for our 
parish priest’s sermons were neither edifying nor 
intorOsting — a mere enunciation of trite truisms of 
the.mo8t meagre morality. 

1 anticipated little, indeed, to instruct — but I 
wished to witness the effect of excitement upon 
others ; for 1 had heard that this man could move 
tiiem almost at his pleasure. 1 went' therefore as a 
oritical spectator — ^little did I deem 1 should be 
eititer acted on, or influenced by, bis eloquence. 
I atic^ my father to accompany me : he shook his 
hea4 nQ<i mud he did not like to encourage such 
wtid ^rooeedinga. My mother would have gone 
vritimns, hut respect for her huriurnd’s objection 
prevented her. So iddne I set off ; and what I heard 
that dify ccmndmrabfy affecbti^ the destinimiof my 
after hle^wookl. 1 could say the sahtiary i^Uence 
had; continued to the end r 
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** He was a maHi whom it is more easy to admire^ than worthily 
to describe ; he was one who, bom in an obscure comer of the 
earth, enlightened the whole circumference by th^ lustre of his 
doctrine. Art fails, eloquence frils, in the vain attempt to deter* 
mine which merits the greater praise — the number of his works, 
or tijo exceUenco of his discourses. Divine wisdom must have 
inspired him in no scanty measure, to have enabled him, in so 
short a period to produce so many volumes. qfMabns-- 
bufy's Character of the Venerable J^ede, wh^ died 7d5« 

In 8uch|^ces8 of mind, in such high hour 
Of visitation from the living God, 

Thought was not ; in enjoyment it expired. 

His mind was a thanksgiving to tlie Power , 

That made him : — was blessedness and love ! 

WoanswoniifH, 

The site chosen fbr Wesley’s first preaching junong 
ns, was a secluded bay, not &r distvit from tiw vil- 
lage. llie sea had been for some time past reoedr 
ing from the struid, so that at high-water :-tnailc 
it did not nearly reach to the rocks that btirhdded 
f the shore : a projection of one of these rocks^ wh^e 
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there was safe staadiag-space, and not too elev&ted 
from the ground, wns marked out for the pulpit of 
the new preacher. It was almost ae convenient 
as if made <m purpose. The season was the 
commencement of autumn^ that period of the 
year which so generally breathes of peace and 
rireppse. 

When I arrived at the place of meeting, the 
scene was highly singular and impressive. The 
hi^ rocks rose majestically in the back-ground, 
Chnvergli^ te the form oT the bay — the everlasting 
ocean slumbered in .front, as unruffled as if it en- 
cradled the spirit of peace — and a dense mass of 

• n , 

eager, listening human beings were in the act of 
hearing words that would make their immortality 
palpable to themselves, and in many instances 
render them more worthy of it. 

The scene altogether reminded me of what 1 had 
read of the stolen meetings of the Covenanters in 


the second Charles's time, when they sought out 
smi^ wild and.tdten picturesque pliU^ where to 


I ^6d in. safety. 


I jMlTed, the evening semce was heing 


. re^ in a powerful, clear, and sweet voice' by the 
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conwMi'-l'" at fint I was an, occupied and im- 
ureaecd b, th. aublimity of tbel acauary, ^d t!» 
Ldt, of tha uhola, that I did 0.1 l«tt.cnlarls 
node, tie pi««*.c. I Wt at «"■» a-M;^ 
apaB-hoond, ».d .la mu»c of tfta »oi<» of P»^. 
M».«iba.olifoUyto hamooiaa mtl fta^diiWi 
ripple of lie waeabj aodbi aaaiet and haig ten toy 
high reverie. , 

• It waswttill the hymn that prece^d 
was singing, that I tumed my atteirtioQ f »6l«8tv«ly 
to the preacher. 

It requires a better limner than I, to attempt a 
portrait ef Jolm Wesley-good Ukenesscs enough 
are there of him extant, and yet not one that can 
convey a faithful copy of what he appeared to 

the first time I saw him. 

Art, how poor art thou! words, how ^eak are 
ye! compared to the living, vivid reality 1 He 
itopeared then a man about forty-five— but of his 
'Lctage 1 am hot certain: his figure alone vras 

not striking— he was rather under the middle h^ht . 

, iaM site} his frame seemed, vigorous and heal^y* 


|in temperaoc« exercise s buttt w^^^e W 



and; riveted atteiUiottt Iwe — dist 

moat of the dimity 

they soirerally good, but the mi^tb 
pec^iwrly oipressive — it denoted firmness, 
wd, i^re idl, purity. The expression of 
. i^e^ vhote vi^J^il^^ was interesting in the ex- 

. 'tonise ', ahd no one could behold it, with unpreju*. 


(g^deyo^yrithput “totaling to look agm When 
1 gniiefl m. indescribable 

j^hog ]^'^^rnapa^ veneradon seemed to link 
to las, aod in some way, to foreshadow 
: his .lutore influence over me. “ Surely,” smd I, 
il^drnally^ “ tiiis toan must needs be sent of heaven, 
‘fl^i^ere is son^hing about him that cames with 
the-eyidence of inspiration.” 
i l^hen .be commenced the sermon, the attention 


was breatitless. 

1 s^^dearly remember that aermmi, fs well as 
^ :iaiwn deep impressions from it— it was < 
yH^'-giil^e ifourneshoess, with solemn .yetfa 
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I can Attempt ao pi^p^ btkt I inust 

notice a fev of the leading^ ' l^e t^t i^as 
Irehi^&e eecond chapter of itomtast, the last sec* 
titni ol the fourth verse. Cf God 

leadeth thee to repcntanch.'’-~''1^e ' was 

divided in tite natural order of i^e fiext ic fttat* 
apostle’s announcement of the goodni^ ^f|,<^ 
•onsidered 

The preacher showed great l(newled|[e of 
capacities'’ef his hearers, in handlbg' t:bi 9 pert' of 
the subject; he did not enter upon metaphjnncal 
disquudtions of the character and attributes 
but assumed at once the revealed &et'~-that Gpd 
was a God of goodneas. He strongly insisted bii 
this view of his character; and ihat his. hearCi^' ' 
might recognize and understand this greid timri),'' 
their in^vidual Experience and observai^ 
appealed to ; he drew an iflustration of his. good-; 
ness m creation, from the stupendCus and ntagnifi* 
cent natural objects, the work of God’s band, !: 
around, and pressing on odr observaticm—^d . 
he would have risen into poetiy, hilt for 
^Ifoekinj^ himsflf, and proceedmg wiih -:i^he 'to^ 
momentous truibs that were to be enforced; : - ‘ 
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Tb« grand erowidng display of goodum — he 
vent On to ivtaai%;'f«^vas in the mystery of redemp- 
tion; God being *^ih Christ) reconciling the world 
to himseir*'~-and (hen ''followed such a sulem#^ 
impressive view of man's fallen state, and of his 
moral ohli<inity, that my whole soul was moved by 
the ropresBiltadon : from thence was shown the 
necessity for an atonement-— a llestoror; and th# 
**gooditeas of God” was exemplifiod by the fact of 
his “ sending his Son to be the propitiation for the 
sins of the world.” 

' ^ Thh second division of the subject v ent to prove 
ifow this Divine attribute was calculated to lead 
dken to repentance; — and first was demonstrated 
tM ttennrsffj/ for repentance— not only from the 
lapsed and smful state of human nature, but from 
acfcnal and tangible transgression— from Aen deli- 
beiwfoly doing that which they know ought not to 
he done, and leaving undone that which they know 
they ought to do. The preacher, in a searching 
apd poworfol manner, commented on the more gross 
and scandalous sins, of which he knew many of his 
hearers bad been guilty— he pointed out their tur- 
pitude; he demonstrated ^at they made men 
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wmittlbU in tlua vturldi as «elL as (mmakh to the 
snger of Qod in the next; — ^be |>roeeeded to 
mmuter shades of transgression^be descended into 
the chambers of imagery fh the heart — ^he laid open 
mine before me-^he convicted meof prides arrogance, 
untbanjbfulnese, ttnbeltef-<->aa absence of the love of 
God and man, a questioning of bis goodness a 
, contempt of his long^ifering and forbearance:-^ 
my mouth was atopped, and 1 laid it in the dust of 
humiliaimp. 

I saw myself more guilty than the men I bad 
despised, because I felt that my knowledge and 
advantages were so much greater than theirs. 

But after fiidng his arrows, he did not leave them 
to fester. He prodsimed that mou^ if any repented* 
they might find pardon.->he insisted that at oam^'if 
any repented, and believed in the Redeemer's iiiistir 
fice, they might find peace. 

1 caught at his words as if they were literally 
woide from heaven-~they seemed to convey more 
than mere words couM do—they appeared to 
breathe a apdrit of life and poweiv-or rather the 
Spirit cf life and power applied them to my heart. 
1 hesitetod not to believe that even to me iraa this 


D 





cdnt^latiioii Mob I Idbked up adotingly to the 
Saviour of the wcuid, and trusted tor pardon and 
aeoeptanoe in bis name. 

No one can tell or imagine, except those #fao 
may have experienced i^ the amount of deep emo< 
Mon tlmt atfected my mind during that single ser* 
mon-^the thrilling mtere8t-<-the deep awe*- the 
ahas«ment*(tf spiriiwthe oonsolatory, nay, joyful « 
reoepMon of the promises of pardon and peace. 

I jieemed to have lived an age in that one hour — 
and if wo measure life by emotion, by intensity of 
feeling, 1 had done so— it seemed as if scales had 
tollen from my eyes, and caused me to discern a 
reality, a beanly, a vitality in spiritual truths, of 
whiito I had Uo previous idea-^nothing that had 
heretotore oconpied my mind appeared of any 
importance in comparison. My whole being was 
absorbed in profound adoration, gratitude, and 
ineffable repose — my spirit seemed to unite in 
wunhip with angels and archangels round the 
tlurone^nii with them to hold high and holy corn* 
muniiQii. 

I But faow‘Weak is language to convey that which 
passes within ! ^bat poor exponents are words, for 





V '■ , 4 ' ' ' s, , - ' ' ' 

^ ilie ^j^itikk tftpjfeak bf 

Hiei of ^ly C^tiBtiaMi^rat bei^ 

(mo-*:>-as that Vhioli couM not be ootb^ly tweaied 
' widbitwit'expemaoe.';..'- •■,■ ''-v' . ■ • ': -"■-'x 

1 was 80 absotibed ih mebted' ^ I 

heeded hot the condosion of ' 4 MS' eetyieo-^e die* 
persioB of tile people. h^oaed.by 

.some oae approadhing, apd sp^^n^t to me-r;! 

. looked up* and wssognized witii pleaatae the Wi ' 
"tbe preMdij^. ‘‘My son/^ said he, with tiiedtii^Wt 
voice, and a most/benignant aspect, y 0 u;^« 8 eein 
affected by Whk you have heard; perhaps h ie the 
first tiiBB the sWple truths of tiie' scriptws have 
been ihui eapoupded to ypu—at any rate, I hope 
it baSf beep jfor your soul's good It was as hiheb 
as Icould do, hi reply to say, “ Dear and vei^irated' 


®r, gpVe aae leave to inquire where I'may have the 
privilege seeing you to*inoit6w, for; jn8t,.»ow^^I 
can hardly arrange! my tiioughts sufficiently! W .trfl 
you jcwh^ ^ f*®'® evemngvffilt and tiion|^h»’* » 
f* I itin^he mostglid tO see and cannerad with, ysi^^. 
^aid iw^ <* at ai^ ydd cah- cony«Mjieotiy qn^ 

i 'm(^!idnrii% my';8borh'»iji^'ldf''>7r?^ 
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«t« tb« »d4rwi of « (jlergjniain'Qf tint plftc«» who 
ftcM h> oot^oeit with Mn^ andi living « partiitg 
heoefliotioQt we flofuimted for tbo wight 

Although so Uttle |MS80dt yot wsuner tomlod* 
to conform the uncommon prepossession thst I had 
folt towards him ; ibere was something, it seemed, 
of fosdnation in it~>but at that first interview, I 
considered not this, I chiefly regarded him in the 
light of an angel of God, come to introduce me into 
ligh^ lUe^ peace, and freedom. 

I lingered still on that lonely shore, long after 
every one bad gone home-~«but how clvangcd was 
the whole current of my feelings ! My gloomy dis- 
trust of God’s goodness had .given place to an ador- 
ing foith. My high opinioh of myself, in comparison 
with others, had been exchanged for a deep humi- 
lity. The indifierence 1 had felt concerning the 
great truths of redemption, was succeeded by a 
believing appreciation of their efficacy and import- 
ance. The contempt and aversion that had been 
harboured for my ignorant compeers, hfd given 
place to warn benevolence, and longing for their 
highest good. • , 
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When I thought of ny pareat9> my heart poured 
itself out in prayer on &eir behalf— and I felt for 
the first time, tbatl had been defident in tenderness 
and reverence to my fhther ; I determined to cor> 
reet this — I longed for him to partidpate in my 
present happmess. 

But bow shall 1 describe the ardent wish 1 felt, 
that’ my mother— my Mend — ^my revered instruc- 
tress — the dierished object of my heart’s best affec- 
tions— she should share with me what X then 
deemed would be a perennial fountain of fsUdty ? 

I hastened home full of these thoughts. I found 
my parents in some suspense at my absence. 
I «hted, dnpl; and ttjly, a gT«t p<« of wbat 1 
had heard and felt— as I proceeded in my narration, 
and dwelt .upon the impressions made by the 
preacher, my feelings, kindling with the theme, 
supplied me with language, that no doubt apj^ared 
extravagant and enthusiastic to an unmoved listener. 
My ihther at length interrupted me in the midst 
of the glowing accounts with the ehiUing remark, 
that he thought I had been bitten by tiie Metbotfist 
madness, tmd he hoped 1 would no more attend 
their meetings, as he did not know whore the eatra- 
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vigaAeo would «nd. 1%is pouring cold wnter on 
mjr a^wly kindled zcnl) ptoduoed « very unplemnt 
revuleion of Iseling; kot the hrirituel silnnco with 
which I usually received ins orders-^that in great 
meastttOt faeretofoire, ptoceeded from sullenness and 
pride~>now prevented any expression of disappoint* 
meat or petulance^ and gave me time to put my 
newly*acquirod motives of duty in action. 

1 remembered that my conscience bad been 
awakened to the necessity of yielding a more affec- 
tionate obedience to my father. Instead, therefore, 
of walking sullenly away, to brood in silence over 
his harshness, I ventured respectfully to expostu- 
late with him. I represeuted, with more of calm- 
ness, that 1 had heard nothing wild or fsnatical, 
or Btthvetsbrai of order or decorum — ^that Mr. Wesley 
had stated he would sooner have preached in the 
church, had the minister allowed him, but, being 
prevented, he was obliged to address tbe people 
where be could ; that he upheld the church and its 
deetiinetb and exhorted his beaters to be constant 
in their attendanoe on the serrioes and sacraments, 
lliis and much more 1 urged, in order to make my 
father relent in hia peohibirion; but 1 told l|im» 
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tjtftt I had detemined to adhere to hia deciinon, be 
it what it may, as 1 coBsidereijl obedience to him 
was a part of that duty which I hoped, in future, 
in some degree to fulfil 

My dear mother looked Burpiiaed and delighted 

at my altered tone; she had long grieved in secret 

at the estrangement between us for ever stnce my 

father had prevented my being apprenticed, I had 

fel< a sort of resentment towards him, evidenced in 
# * 

m otiier manner than by ooldnesd and reserve. 

My motber now joined her entreaties to mine* 
thatsbefore he forbade my attending the meetings 
any more, he would go himself to hoar Mr. Wesley, 
and judge whether, or not, there was any danger 
to be found from hU doctrine. Being pleased with 
the alteration in my tone and manner, he eon* 
sented that it should be so-^and that be would 
attend the neat preaching, at any convenient 
distance. 

When left alone with my motber, I poured out 
to her the fulness of my hearts I told her of the 
deep impressions I had felir-H)f my happiuess^of 
the change in the whole of my views and feelings. 
I was heard with intense interest; but she could 
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not underotand, how in so short a time such a tran- 
sition should have been brought about. I could 
not explain away the objection, but I was confident 
of the fact : I felt as if tiiere was a tangible reality 
in what I had acquired, that admitted of no ques- 
tioning. I begged W to see Mr. Wesley, to talk 
to him on these subjects — above all, to pray for a 
demonstration to her spirit of the forgiveness and 
favour of God. 

1 said to her, ** 1 know, dearest mother, you have 
long sought your happiness from higher and better 
sources than this world offers. I know you have 
feared, and wished to please, the great Author of 
yonr being; you have sought his fellowship and 
favour ( to yon, and such as you, then, is this free- 
dom of access offered — even by a Simple trust in 
the great atoning sacrifice, you may realise God as 
your fether add friend.” 1 said more to this effect^ 
that need not here be recapitnlated. My mother 
was struck and interested— ehe acquiesced in my, 
wish to see more of the mao who had been the 
means of mjr thinking of these things— .she blessed 
me that night with peculiar tshdemess and e&ergy, 
and we retired to our respective npartments. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


** So long a# ifbe church is situated as it were * ufion a lull/ no 
man maketh <j[U0sti0Xi of it* or seeketh to depart from it } but 
when these virtues in the fathers and leaders of the church have 
lost thtir light, and that they wax worldly^ lovers of themselvo*** 
and pleasers of men^theti^ men begin to grope tor the church as 
ill the dark.” Loan Bacon 

The sun seetned tp rise the next mpnung with 
brighter beams than bad for many years cheered 
my awakening. I had lest ncne pf the happiness 
I had folt die night before ; and when reading the 
holy Tplume that morning in my quiet Uttle chamber, 
a new and blessed light seemed poured upon its 
sacred pages. 1 wondered at my former blindness, 
at not then peroeiring the simple truth, beauty, and 
poetry of the soriptures* My tiursty spirit seemed 
to drink of their Uving waters, and be satisfied. 

In the eming ol that day, having ohUuned tny 
fother’a Have to that I set ouh to endeavour 

Tfc O 
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at |>rocuring an interview with Mr. Weele}*'. 1 was 
fortuaate in finding Mm just returned from his 
evening’s preaching. He reciognised me at once, 
and in the kindest and most encouraging manner, 
after a Utdo time, led me to open to him tho whole 
nf my short history.' 

He told me that my appearance and manner on 
the preceding evening had made him suppose that 
1 was in a somewhat higher station of life than what 
I had just informed him was actually the case ; he 
rejoiced with unfeigned joy at the impressions and 
convictions produced on my mind by his sermon*— 
he exhorted, or rather entreated, that 1 would *< bold 
IhSt that which I bad received.’’ 

He spoke of the state of the miners generally ; 
he said, diat from what he had both seen and 
heard,* he conduded they were mostly very igno* 
rant as well as depraved. He encouraged me to 
tell him what tsere my observations on the sub- 
ject— die said that he longed to be the instrument 
of good to them—to awaken them to a sense of 
their spiritual wants— *to christiantze and thereby 
to civilize them— he smd that there had been mimy 
among them who appeared deeply afiTected wher 
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the nmple truths of the gospel had been preached 
-•-^naay rrho seemed truly to repent, and detorminc 
on leading a new life. 

He remarked, I must try, above all things, to vin 
over my father to my present sense of religion— as, 
from what I had said of him, he would be a valuable 
example to the otiber men, for his previous fur cha> 
racter would have the more weight in influencing 
them. 

lie, further, ‘<bid me prepare for opposition, and 
it may be persecution — for tltis he had experienced, 
and was enduring daily; that need there was to pray 
for courage, patience, forbearance, and prudence.” 

Before the conversation ended, be asked roe what 
books I had read ; and appeared somewhat surprised 
at the enumeration, small as it was. I omitted not 
to state that the little I knew, the thirst 1 felt for 
improvement^ the few books 1 possessed, the ability 
to read them — all, and every thing, 1 owed to my 
mother. I described her, as she was in truth, a 
superior woman — a woman who would have adorned 
any stadon of life— fulfilling her duty in the 
lowest. I spoke warmly, as my heart dictate^ on 
this subject. I saw my venerated instructor's eyes 
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fiU sitii te«n, ttfl X dilated ob nay motber'e srortii ; 
Sttd he sud ia raptyf **Do not wonder I aympathixe 
tiitu ootrdially with yon, ny yoong fiiMid, when 
yon speak so highly of yoitf mother; for Ood tias 
graoiously given me joit such nbother, and I owe 
to Iter, onder his blestnog^ the early bias for serious 
ttu<8«, tIatM m. to.nm p«ft« 

knowledge of the gospel No one can estimate or 
oalculnte, in tins world, what amount of good, a sen* 
sibla and pious mother may be the means of doing 
to her chiidren, (to her husband likewise, supposing 
he is not of the same mind), by influencing their 
aflhetions, and informing their judgments on the 
most important points. l.et us both bless God for 
having given us mothers that eommand onr respect, 
08 well as afi’ertion.” 

1 thought there was something in tins speech 
inexpressibly kind and condescending — not that 
sort of condescension, that a mere man of the world 
bestows on an inferior, which is nwant to be felt as 
such. Mr. Wesley talked to me as an egual, in sll 
but age and experience. 

Though die never in any degree wished to sh&ul 

tiie proper distiimtions of outwsrd rank and station, 

* 
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ydi o6 oeetaoos where he rew^pakedt not 
onlyt « fairotberhoDd of feeling on that eabjeot, where 
«U era neoesMrily treated on the ei}nal ground of 
oommon bamaaitjr — hut in tastes, pursuits, and 
sympathies— he then seemed to forget the mere 
accidental difference of tttnaUon, and spoke and 
atted with the most endeuing familiarity. Not but 
that— as I afterwards had*opportunity to observe — 
he knew how to assume, on proper oecndons, the 
tone of'huthority, that in my (pinion became his 
peculiar position. The man who knows how to 
must likewise know hew and where to unbend 
wi.bia,^oenee over other minds, is maintiuned by 
the silMn bands of love, strained, when need&ih into 
the firmer cords of authority. 

Much more passed at this interview, that I omit 
to parfioularise ; it tended, however, to confirm my 
unbounded esteem and admiration of this remark- 
able man. 1 wondered not at what 1 had beard of the 
personal atta^dmient he wap almost sure to attract^ 
among all who came into actual contact with him— 
some of his most determined and savage opposerp 
were suddenly tamed, and even won over, when 
they oaroe within the drele of this myetieinfiu<mce. 
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It W88, perhaps, the poteaoyof Chrietiaa love, which, 
exten4utg iieelf to ali God’s creatures^ magnetiKed, 
aa it were, for awhile, even the most opposing ele- 
ments among them. 

Before we parted, he introduced me to the derw 
gyman, at whose house he was staying ; he begged 
him to notice and regard me with favour. Ihis 
gentleman was a devout^ and zealous man, who 
hailed with joy any symptoms of a reyival of reli- 
gion in the church, of which he was an attached 
minister. As Mr. Wesley was a brother in office, he 
gave him the right-haitd of fellowship, though he 
was obliged to acknowledge his proceedings were 
not act^rding to regular church-order; but, be 
argued, there were certain crises both in church 
and state, in which some departure horn the ordi- 
nary and generally safe routine of things, was not 
only allowable, but necessary and imperative : he 
instanced, in the latter case, the setting aside a 
legitimate king, who would surely have subverted 
the Protestant church, had be continued to reign — 
and to prevent this, nearly all good and wise men 
concurred in the tnofnl necessity of the irregular 
succession of bis Protestant son-in-law. 
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to arWs® it fro“ its jMltoW, to cail to xU 

firrt prin<^le», to 9itoWo ifc tg 

U8 p t't'*""* po8ition---«nd ifikt fiwtvtito sJJI^ 

ndftUtera <rfth*t ehweh not 

* few of their, own orc^r-wouW not tend 
. <d»nrchfeo|i^ them, to call on the i0h. a 

ivoieo oT power and seal, “;to repent «hd beltere 
the gos^”— why, in such a crisis, and at any rate, 
he deDmed it tedtepfflaaabla^ tbat^ the bigh coinmia- 

;;. 8ion *(«dd be fulped,:that the nation ihonld be 
t'^tjtod deep indi»»«»oe to eternal con- 

te^and ignorance of spiritowl tmth^thoogh the 
^a» d*oiddi; soiawi eten item t^^ 

that the 

era otMr^ Wteley iaigl*^ afterwards be ip<te^ 
with the church j at * ^te^ 

'«ghct: hat^^««4tite4r^^ demned,^ ; 

eooerahte. ; lifi;h»y andcipate thefrogreter^^ 

■ ‘ of the difiiteet 
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Step vould have been a wise and right one. How<- 
ever, ibr many years I thought not this— and now 
1 have more to do with regrets and repentance 
(hen opinions or strictures. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 


“ n aricn d'4tn>it» tien d^asftervi, nen de limite dana h rali* 
gion £Ue est IHimnenfee, 1‘infinie, Tatenifd ; et loin que lie genie 
paisse ditoumer d'elle, l4ni8giiiation» dea eon premier ^lui| d&> 
passe les bomes de U vie, et le seblime, en tout genre est un 
redet de la Madame ds. Stael. 

* “ Then potent with the spell of hesven, 

Oo, and thy erring brother gem ; 

Entire him home to be forgiven, 
till ho, too, see his Saviour pfain.” K&aije. ' 

Sootf after Uiis interview with Mr. Wedey, my 
parents went to hear him preach. My ftithot’e pre- 
judices yrere much softened, and he said that if he 
could hear such a preacher in a church, he would 
walk every Sunday many miles in order to do so ; 
but be could not quite get over the appearance of 
extravagance and want of order, the preaching out 
of a duly authorised plac^ evinced. 

1 could scarcely understand how such an idea 
could influence any one, it being, as 1 then consit 
dered, a narrow prejudice: however, our iatereonne 
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more mi 4 sflbetionato than forioeriy ; 

ba told my mother that aa tfae.Mathodlst peaching 
had 80 mandad J<dia'B sumaert, he would Qot opjpose 
bis attending their meetings ; that he had not sup- 
posed it Srould have so improved himt but he was 
glad to say such had been the case. 

There was a straigbt*fora'ard bonesfy about my 
Other’s character, that always made him acknow- 
ledge any dhUAge of opinion, even whet^pposed to 
his one-sided view of things : a greater enlargement 
cf mind could hardly have been expected in his 
drcumstances: but few men bed less natural ofoU- 
qtu^ in tbmr mentid constitution than he. I now 
began to feel a pleasure in endeavouiiog |e eonverse 
with bim-<«liir he was rather tadtarn-HNhd v% hia 
ciwfidence. 

My reeerved bearing towards the miners, top* was 
much altered. To those who had been beneficially 
indueocad by Mr. Wesley's preaebingt 1 particularly 
kttaidied myeelf ; there was now a subject of mutual 
inWnsst and sympathy between us^lhere waa a 
eommen oentre of attractfea, widely wbUe drawing 
each heart to itiell^ htill^ tbemnfeo to «sdt oflter.* 
It was an effect to be tsimdered ht. and 
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the evident ameiioration that was so soalk sAipdlWo 
able in the outward deportment and nuditMMht<^ 
those who had felt die softening and puri^g 
influences of religion* 

The grossnesB and depravity of their former con- 
versation were entirely banished: this seemed to 
cost them no effort ; the opposite tastes they had 
imbibed, appeared to have absorbed their vitiated 
ones the new order of ideae they had received, 

•wr's . 

necessarily displaced the old. There Was no vacuum 
felt— superior objects of interest had more than 
compensated for the former— “old things had,”^ 
indeed, “ passed away.” There was, in truth, much 
of ignorance iwnaining, many errors, many mistdiee 
— ^but the purifying salt also remained, which pre- 
vented, ever again, the same degree of corruption 
and profligacy. 

Soon began among us, as Mr. Wesley bad fore- * 
told, a storm of opposition. We were assailed by 
those in authority. It was reported by than we 
were a set of pestilent fellows, whom it would be a 
duty to put down : tiie men who bad not joined, or 
were not fervonnfole to our views, were incited to 
* and oxflMt na. The advice siuted well with 
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the Hsrocity o{ some of tfaeir lutoreB : they ehowed 
as tawdi vimtenoe as oould have haw dtsirad, 
wbonever an opportonily offercdt Bot^ lik^all 
opposition on account of rdi^on, it did the oanse 
good serviea. It increased the unanimity of those 
who acted in conemt—it stirred up their zeal~-it 
tried their con8taiicf~*it seemed an additional evi> 
decce to them» if any were wanted, that tiieir 
opimons were according to the truth of the sorip- 
tures. 

Mn Wesley in a short time sent to our neigh* 
^bourhood a young man in whom he bad confidence, 
in order to teach and exhort those anuH^ us who 
wished to be more thoroughly instmeted* The 
society was not at ti»t time organised Mcaetly as 
it afterwards was. The preacher^s duty was to ex- 
pound the Seripttties, endeavour to eatahliab Sunday- 
* acihools, vitit tiie shde, and instruelr the ignorant. 

As Mr. W. thought 1 might he of some amall 
assistance to Mn R. he sent by lifm apicat kind and 
hurttuctive letter, bsgi^g me! as fhr as in me lay, 
to eo-opeiato with tins good young man, and, above 
all, to toaist Mm in oq^gaidsing a schooL I acceded 
to the repeat with asdourj IwaMcmed M^.R. 
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with delight. I ofl^red the wh<de of the leunre I 
h«d| and promiaed to devote ell wy energiee^ in 
whai tlien seemed to me to be the highest end wor- 
thiest occupation of man^the seeking to promote 
the moral end spiritual good of bis follows. 

I attached myself closely to this good and sealoue 
young man — ^Ite lived very near us> end submitted to 
many privations and annoyances cheerfullyi for the 
sake of the caUse he had at heart. He was more 
remarkable for his piety and simplicity, than for 
any brilliancy of talenh or superiority of under- 
standing-wnot that these were beJow par, but at 
that rime 1 honoured and loved men more for their 
spiritual than their intellectual attainments. 

A‘i 1 was the only very young man near, who had 
been at allacoustomed to read, and as my objects of 
interest were so much in unison with bis, we became 
very intimate. A Sunday^icbool was soon formed, 
and we laboured indefotigably for the children’s 
improvement 

Mr. Weriey bad kindly sent me some books to 
ceadi and nmde a list of more» irhen I oeuld prd. 
oioe them—- they store (diiefly on btfalleal and t«li> 
giottii subjeets, though not exdurivdy so. He wu 
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planned to bo knew that I was endowed with 
iuperior abilities, and that it was a duty, as far as 
possible^ to cultivate them*^biefly with a view to 
future usefulness. 

Several evenings in the week were devoted by 
JVfr. R. to expounding the scriptures, in a room hired 
for that purpose, to those who were willing to at* 
tend: fherOitwere generally present as many as the 
space would contain, and great was the attention 
that was paid, and the interest excited/ I was 
alwaj^S present on these occasions, and generally 
acted gs a sort of clerk, or assistant — my mother 
mostly accompanied me. 

After these meetings had been fpr a few months 
established, I received a note one morning from 
Mr. R., saying he felt himself so unwell, he did not 
think he should be able to attend the evening's 
meeting $ that in case he did not, he begged me 
to supply his place, and to pray and read in the 
usual order, making at the same time my own re- 
marhs on the text. Hd entreated me to comply 
with this request, to consider it a call of duty, and 
not on any account to shrink from it : he said that 
many younger men bad often been called to enbort 
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and taaeh others less iastrueted tiiaa themseWeB ; 
he reiAiadltd me, of what he termed, the superior 
talenht Providence bad entrusted me with, and that 
I was bound to employ them in His service: be 
concluded with these words “ I call on you then, 
dear John, in your Master’s name, to go this even* 
ing, simply trusting in his strength, and declare 
those truths to others, that have made you both 
rich "id happy.” 

1 was greatly moved on reading this note. 1 could 
not at^once put it aside without due consideration. 
It seemed almost like a call from* Heaven. But 
still 1 had weighty scruples and objections. I felt 
that I had no proper qualification or preparation 
to appear as a public teacher. I still retained too 
many high-church notions, for me to be able at ' 
once to adopt the opinion, that all men were 
actually called to preach the gospel, who fancied 
themselves so appointed: ’tis true, I acquiesced 
in the propriety of Mr. Wesley’s proceedings in 
employing lay preacheiSi^^fhie, as he explained it, 
seemed to arise out of the peculiar nature of the 
case ; but when the question came home to myself, 
I hesitated, and was undedded how to act. I fdt 
gratified indeed, that Mr. R. had thought me 
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mpibl* dif wMt MWiiied. to mo « w»t7 <iHh>ou8 

Z wmt to hini Mtd •faked my obJectiotMfa ^^Tliejr 
epfMuedMMtaoftwvN^ lie hed never tibitoght 

u I bed An toe afaljeet^ and oouUl not epptebend 
tty «rgttaealt$« bende, fae etdd in ooadusioe, *'*you 
^ 8«t eelted niwii to exereise the regaler duties 
end toflfatfalM.ef n ndaistor>»yott ore only asked to 
aselat id twkniittbgtlte ignorant in tbe plab truths 
of Olttltianityi when you know those who are duly 
autoorhtod neglent to do so. , 

) J aasested in great measure to this iriew of the 
ttobieotii but again tu^ my want of preparation ; 
and that X knew not whether 'X {wd any power of 


• r ■ w ^ f w 

To these objeodons be replied, tone f must simply 


do my best, and prepare myself by esmest prayer i 
% fAdf was the most oflhctnid ptoparadon. 

Kakhrbr, l went to tile tteetia^f-Mtot dariiog to j 
tdNty-«-dttfatodde^ how to aisf.' Mn.B.did;;; 
dtoipjp^. 

me Biipply bis {dace, Tratoi^todyl^ dtol»{iM ^ 
Attbis ito^nd ofay ^StolTi ttf 
{nesiiods wecfa adn litMM<i>f|. 
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tb« ruUng principle of my life was an eanieBt desire 
to do umply and only will of God: it now 
appeared to me to be his will, that 1 should speak in 
his name : an entire trust seemed to taike posses- 
sion of my spirit, that he would enable me to do 
so: I felt calm, and self«!sured. We kneeled down, 
and 1 prayed, with simple fervour, for grace and 
ability : words soemed to Aow without an effort-^! 
pan cd nor feltered, until I had supplicated for 
the blessings we all stood in need of. 

After the hymn was sung, 1 opened the Bible, 
and read the preacrihed chapter ; P4hen commented 
on tlic portions that called for exposition; this 
enabled me to dilate w some of the more important 
doctrinest of iihe goepel: still the same facility of 
utterance ei^^ued«-idea8 came unbidden— deep 
emotions found rent in words — I spoke from tbe 
heart— the p«K^le ware moved— and when I con- 
cluded, it was amid audible sobs and weeping. 

After it was all over, I feU exhausted, and some- 
what confoiMiide^ fo tbiMi what I had undertaken 
and gone tiirough. 

Rough and honest congratulations poured in upon 
me— tiiey uttatthnously gave it as their opinion, 
B 
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“I vras um 4« for $ proadu^ri^ at Isit, in a comer of 
the room, 1 espied m; iniot})er*~«rbo was ther^ un> 
known to me, Sh6 Was soon eoniratulated o|(,her 
son's first essay. None of the good opinions 1 had 
just heard expressed, ajfin^ed modi gratification 
beyond the pleasure one must feel at the manifes- 
tation of good will. “ Hiese good folks,” thought I 
to myself *tare no judges of what good preaching 
is— the simplest exposidon of religious truth satis- 
fies them, provided they see an accompanying 
earnestness ; but as for a man’s abilities, bis talents, 
what do they know about them i*" But the tearful 
yet almost triumphant glisten in my mother’s eye, 
was to me a rich reward, and would have amply 
compensated me for even more laborious effort. 

*‘My dear son,” she said, when we were left 
alone to walk home together-r-'< this night has richly 
repaid me for long years of anxiety— I have always 
known yon possessed superior talents; but I feared 
myfondsess might have exaggerated them— I feared, 
toc^ that in our lowly stJhm they may hare proved 
rather a nurse than a blearing to you; but rince 
we have experienced die blessed infiuenea of reli- 
gkmt rii adverse things seem to bate cbiiillged theii- 
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natur6»~-pov«iirty is no Iof>g«ir a burden — a taste ior 
knowledge seems but a higher step to usefulnes'^. 
1 can only express the extent of my gratitude to 
Him, who is tibe giver of these good gifts ; I feel to- 
night 1 have not lived in vain — the prayer of my 
heart has been answered — ^my son is, indeed, a 
blessing.” 

The reply of my full heart to this outbreak of 
matcf nal-affeotion, was poured out of its abundance ; 
it was (me of those rare moments of full satisfac- 
tion, of which there are not many in this our earthly 
pilgrimage: so, 

— Prom the sad yeais of l»le 

We sometimes do short hoars, yea mirmtes stnke 
Keem b]i6>fu1» bn$hts neTer to he forgotten 
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Ab Mi to |»omlttod I 
in Bomo Aowr <tf W^own lubUeot 
•yhfi ffAtjBs of )^oro4XBe«^o thiown 
"Wido opon, and fortlcoiwsii h 
0W<i€t ocThtoe* of oneAiitily niolodiiNii 
And odourt ^atchad firW oo>a»o»tK 
And tlioy^ tbnt ftom ik9 wyatal rivor of U&i* 
SprtK* ^ finwIionOd ^iigjOlOfcrOBW g^w r 

9 T. 


At OiU ^po«h ot.^niy Uf», aunny prwjpa^ts and 
dpttdlew 

' aiy ItoA throoghout my flaraf r, to a»pe- 


to toMom long 

kmt iBlii ^ jwdtlto KWtah^#* ,toli-ve, fer the 
nw(A IpitlihjwB mgr pptttonw^Oa ff!to*,aC 

«|«tfe «( tttoa »n»h« «»«btt«hle, hifOOOgiw, 
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no doab^ to tomiHnwnont. At this jtsrticuUr 
IwHiodl* exiitonee ha4 « high objeot and noble sitn 
'-it eni{»lo]ied all my o&e>^efr~4t filled up the 
tomm 'raenwm of my sinrit. 

1 must uotr endeavour at brevity in stteahing of 
the neat two years of my life; noticing, however, 
first* how it was I came to preach more regularly 
and feei^uently. 

Mr. R. soon heard of my first successful effort : 
in the Sibst disinterested manner he xoioioed at it ; 
he persuaded me once more to bcoupy his place 
when be was present ; he told me^afterward* diat he 
bad beOn more pleased than he had even antici- 
pated. lls shortly wrote to Mr. WesI^, telling 
him of what 1 had attempted, and adding his own 
favourable comments: almost immediately followed 
in reply, one of hia kuuih wise, but brief letters, en- 
couraging me to jpvoceed— to do all the good pos- 
rible— to improve my talents—>to devote them ell 
todlfed. He added a list of a few boohs, hstendcd 
to strengdten more partionlarly the reasoning feetd*- 
ties, end some helps in bibliea! critidam. 

Just at this peripd-ns ff dvefy fe!*emaUe dr- 
oumatanoe eoniqpused far tny adtanfhj|[»»>si itiMwi 
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of my mother's died-— one from whom she had no 
expeetations, and who had never nodced her during 
her life-time ; however, she left her a small property 
in her own power; and though to many persons it 
would have seemed trifling) yet to us, in our humble 
mode of living, it was of conriderable importance. 

She could now with propriety propose 1 should 
give up my duly toil, and look out for some em- 
ployment more congenial to my inclhuirions and 
abilities — in the mean while occupying myself in 
the course of reading Mr. Wesley had pointed out 
My father yielded at once to her wishes— he even 
acknowledged he had been mistaken in not long 
before acceding to them ; he said he now saw she 
had not been wrong in the opinion she had formed 
of me. 

It was not necessary, either, that he should labour 
so unremittinglj' ; at this, both my mother and self 
rejoiced— but the legacy made no sort of difference 
in our manner of living, except that somewhat more 
hospitality was practised where it was needed. 

I had now leisure for reading, and adding to 
my scanty store of information : my mother gave 
me a small sum of moneys to purchase what 
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a luxury did it 'apitear to be ablo/to procure- even 
the elements of knowledge likewise now 

ample opporttmity for assisting Mr. il» in his endea> 
vours to do good in the neighbourhood: .we visited 
the sick together, and instructed the ignorant, and 
as much as possible laid ourselves out in the service 
of out fellow-men. In the meanwhile I kept in 
view the propriety of getting a definite employment 
as soon txa one^at all suitable presented itself Thus 
time passed on fleetly enoiigb for nearly two years. 

. Our little congregation floui^sbed, and was aug- 
mented from time to time. Most of us attended 
the services of the Church on a Sunday, and there 
partook of the sacraments. Oppoeition gradually 
died away. The most violent opposers could not 
but see and acknowledge the evident reformation 
of manners among us. 

There was preaching and expounding several 
evenings in a week, Mr. R. and mjaell alternately 
conducting die services 1 found increased facility 
from practice, and took great pleasure in the 
exerciser . . ' 

Every now and tlm I* received a brie4 hind 
letter from Mn Wesley : he nerer foi^t or neglected 
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»ny of his proteges or correspondeats: it quite 
wonderful the niuaber of letters ho wrote, notwitlt- 
staoding bis other numerous engogetnents. 

One evening, about this period, I observed 
emomgst our humble assembly, an interesting look- 
ing young mau, in the garb and with the lur of a 
gentleman : such a sort of person could nut but 
be noticed, as, at the time in question, it was deemed 
a strange thing for any one in the upper ranks of 
society, to attend the Methodist preaching. Mr. K. 
prayed aud exhorted that evening ; our now hearer 
seemed to listen with intense Interest: however, 
he departed as soon as the service was over, and 
we saw him no more, till the next evening appointed 
for preaching. 

It was then my tuim to address the people ; and 
on tibat occasion I diverged a little from my origi- 
nal plan. 1 attempted a somewhat higher strain 
of discourse; or rather I endeavoured to interest 
and enlist the understanding, as well as the affbe- 
tioos, in the great truths of the gospel. I tried to 
show that there was ample ground for the most 
enlarged intellect to exerdse itself on, in the sub- 
time verities it reveals, and in tbs deep philoso- 
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pby that lioa hid under its admirable simplidty — 
that while «wayforing men, though fools, shall not 
err thorein”— yet the genius of fhe most gifted may 
be ennobled and expanded by its reception. As 
this was a fatrourite view and theme of mine, 1 
grew warm and energetic while trying to prove it— • 
words flowed at will, and one idea elicited another. 

After I had ooncltided, and we were preparing 
to sep rate.^ihe strangeivgentleman came Qp to us, 
and in the roost urbane manner begged to introduce 
himself: ho said he had been so much interested 
in what he bad heard, that be could: not resist the 
desire be felt for making our acquaintance; be 
told us he had only lately visited our part of the 
world, being on a visit to a widowed sister, a Mrs. 
Alison, who lived within a mile or two of our neigh- 
boufbood — that he had heard much talk thiough- 
out England of the wild and strange doings of the 
fifllowers of John Wesley — ^that he determined, in 
consequence, to attend one of the meetings as soon 
as he eonveniently could, that he might judge ftnr 
himself of the merits qr demerits of that which 
bad caueed so moch sensation and conversadon. 
auteur tie, bad wished him tocotne to our place 
« 2 
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of meeting, as she was somewhat favourably inclined 
in our bolialf, from noticing the improved demea- 
nour and condition of the miners and their families, 
who lived near her own domain, and who, w henevcr 
questioned on the subject, ascnbcil all their im- 
provement to their attending, either Mr. Wesley's 
preacning, or his coadjutors.' 

He moreoier added; Though I was somewhat 
disposed to think, on the whole, favourably of your 
cause, 3 ’ct 1 ceitainly expected to hear a good deal 
of rant and cant, and appeals to the p<» visions of 
the uneducated; but I must own, in this inb^ance, 
I was completely niistukcu . in tne first place, 
I heard a plain and ^'aniesf senrum. on the most 
imjjortant doctrines of our faith; in the next, this 
evening I have hbtened to a discouj c that would 
have done credit to a member ot either of our 
Universities; but I will not attempt to tell }Ou 
how much I have been interested. — I crave your 
name and residence, Sir," addressing me more par- 
ticularly ; ** with your leave, we will soon be better 
acquainted." 

1 was utterly confl^Kinded by this mqst flattering 
and unexpected address, I bad been so little used 
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to be spoken to, or converse with persons of supe^ 
rior education and polished manners, that my 
colour mounted high, and my awkwardness betrayed 
itself, at BO unusual a circumstance, I stammered 
out a confused reply ; but there was so much high* 
bred ease combined with so much Christian bene- 
volence in my new friend's manner, that it quickly 
restored my self-possession. I then told him my 
namej and where I lived; adding, my lot in life was 
a very humble one, for that, until lately, I had earned 
my bread by daily toiL—As I made this confession, 
T felt due to his frankness and implied con- 
fidence, I blushet. still deeper, and felt a rising of 
pride, that I had supposed to have been for ever 
subdued ; ^or a moment, my old disgust at my humi- 
liating position in society revived. 

After a passing look of surprise at the informa- 
tion just given, he replied, You have done well 
in being so candid — do not suppose my desire for 
your acquaintance is weakened by it : I have long 
been convinced that talent and worth are not con- 
fined to any sphere of life ; often existing most 
vigorously in the humblest; hut it would be more 
suitable that you should toil rather with your h^d 
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than j^ur haudfr^in future your Mends must en* 
deavour that it shall be so. I will, if agreeable, 
call to*mon‘ow at your cottage, and then we can ^ 
converse more fireely.” 

1 expresaed my delighted ac<luie8oesee, and we 
parted. 

Mr. R. in the most generous manner congratur 
lated me on ^e favourable impression 1 had made, 
and apofce of the desirableness of winning over 
to our eauan, a person of so much apparent weight 
and influenee. 

1 went home, and told my parents of my ren- 
eontre; they naturally rejoioed at bearing any thing 
so much to their son’s advantage. My dear mother 
was particularly sanguine in her auguries of the 
possible future benefit my new acquaintance might 
' be to me. 

The next day, our cottage, which was alwtys 
neat, orderly, and comfortable, waa amuiged with 
more than wonted care: glasses were filled with 
firesh flowers, and saveral other little feminine 
ornamental arraagemento were made, that only a 
woman of taste knows how te effect 

Our expected gmtt was punctukt tn a|[fwinted 
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hour. Ho at once put me at ease* by expressing 
warmly his admiration for our cottage, its garden, 
and situation — it iFas so near the sea» and com* 
mandod such a bold view of it He soon adverted 
to the preceding evening — he talked too of Mr. 
Wesley — ^he asked mo what were my impressions of 
his personal character, his talents, the doctrines he 
preadicd, &c. 

I «:)on found myself able to bo quite natural 
and free wdth him. His seemed to be the first 
truly congenial spirit I had yet met. The sort of 
regard I felt for the venerated man^abdye named, 
wae altogether of another quality— it was deep 
veneration mingled with giatitude. The friend- 
ship subsisting between Mr. R. and myself was 
composed principally of esteem — the raw material 
of our minds diffeied essentially. But here seemed 
a man, who, but for our different stations in life, 
I could have hailed as a friend, and brother-spirit 
He appeared to be, from his conversation, a man of 
thoughtful piety, and of more, enlarged views on the 
subject than it is usual at any time to meet with. 
His mind was evidently of a very superior order, 
and wqll belauced withal ; imagination and judg- 
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ment kept their respective places; though of the 
former there was a sufficient quantity — this I soon 
knew from his speaking of poetry and poets. 

Before we parted, he made an offer of lending 
me any of his books, nay, he urged my acceptance 
of some of them : — ^he invited me to call on him at 
his sister’s residence at Mount Bank, as soon as 1 
conveniently could, as he only intended remaining 
there during the Cambridge recess, where, he told 
me, he would soon take out his degree. 1 said 1 
should be but too happy to improve bis kind 
notice. And we separated, mutually (as I flattered 
myself) pleased with each other. 
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“ Loam by a mortal yearning to ascend 
T(*wards a bighor oliicct Love wa* given> 
sanctioned, ebiedy for that end ; 

For tlUh the passion to excess was driven, 

Tliut self might be annulled : her bondage prove 
The fetters of a dream, opposed to lovc.*^ 

WoaDBWOKTH. 

1 NOW approach another important point in my 
history — before entering on it, a few remarks must 
precede. 

It may seem strange that in this record of my 
inward life, professing, as I do, to lay open the 
principal emotions of my soul, and to investigate 
the springs of thought and action, that I should have 
yet made no allusion whatever, to one strong ten* 
dency, that influences the lives of most men, parti* 
cularly in their youth, either for good or evil— I 
mean, of course, the passion of love. 
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The truth Wt that up to this period 1 had never 
heea iu lovej but with ideal beings. 

Before the happy change in my views and chara^ 
ter, I bad been almost consumed by the “ btsoin 

w 

— by the hopeless search after some “ fair 
spirit/’ on whom I might lavish the pent up stores 
%f my affections. 1 looked around on the coarse 
unpolished beings of flesh and blood by whom 1 
was surrounded ; and though sometimes 1 tried hard 
to invest one or two of the most comely of them 
with the attributes of my imagination^ it would 
not do — some grating Comicism^ or some coarse 
vulgar remark, would at once dissipate any incipient 
illusion, and i^ould convince me of the impossi- 
bility of even attempting to love any of these. 

1 remember, indeed, when a little boy, during my 
permitted visits at the great bouse/’ being so pre^ 
sumptuous as to enshrine the eldest Miss Ormsby, 
a few years my senior, in my heart’s sanctuary. 
She appeared to my young imagination like a 
magnifleent houri, whom it was felicity enough, to 
see and idolise at a distance : whenever it happened, 
she in the slightest degree noticed me, I would 
bluslt^ and almost tremble with emotion^ After 
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I had ceased to go there> I long retained her image 
in my hearts core ^ but at length she married^ and 
then perforce I gave up her worship* 

After religion had become the ruling principle, 
of my life, the void in my affections seemed filled^ 
and satisfied ; not that, in any degi'Ce, I thought i| 
incompatible with its nature, to have entertained 
the most exalted and tender kind of sympathy with 
a suitable being of the gentler sex, had such come 
in my way ; but as that was not the case, I dis- 
missed such thoughts from my mind, being daily 
occupied in what engrossed my undivided interest 
and att6ntion.~But this is a digression, and I pro« 
ceed in my narrative. 

The lady that Mr. Allein — for that was the name 
of my new friend — spoke of as his sister, 1 had heard 
mentioned as a person of wealth and benevolence, 
who had resided but a few years on her property 
in Cornwall I had oeeasionally met her in my 
daily walks, but had noticed her no more than 1 
should any other lady of the land, so far separated 
from any chance of intercourse with me: it was 
not, then, from any feeliog of consciousness, or pre^ 
sumptuous hope, as it related to Mrs. AUson, that 
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I felt the tremulousness of my nerves, as 1 ap« 
proaolied her domain, and knocked at the door of 
her very handsome house* * 

I was ushered into the library, where were sitting 
Mr. Allcin and his sister ; he introduced me to 
her, as the young man he had mentioned a few days 
ago, and said he had availed himself of the permis-^ 
bion she had given him to ask me to her house. She 
made a most courteous and ladylike reply, and 
then soon glided out of the room. 

I felt something like regiet and annoyance at 
the short stay of Mrs. Alison ; it '(’vas long enough, 
however, for me to discover an inexpressible charm 
about her person and manners, though it scarcely 
allowed me time to analyze the cause of it.'^Few 
persons would have called her beautiful, yet none, 
perhaps, would have refused their admiration; 
there was nothing striking or piquant about her; 
but afterwanls I discovered the fascination consisted 
in her being so thoroughly feminine and graceful. 
A gentle self-possession, that imparted to her man* 
ners and bearing an almost divine repose, which 
diffused something of its own tone and hue to those 
who came within its influence, made me^ compare 
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her presence to that of the peaceful halcyon de- 
scending from above) calming and hushing the strife 
of the tempestuous billows. 

Now I have begun to write of this incomparable 
woman» I know not in what order to proceed. 
1 am obliged to restrain my pen when thinking of 
her* or I should dilate for pages on her many excel- 
lencies. I will proceed briefly in tracing the pro- 
gress < ^iir Intimacy. 

Tlmt day I saw no more of tlie bright and gentle 
being) who had for the first time gleamed a ray of 
gladuesb o’er my path^-— I exerted ^myself) almost 
unconsciously) with greater effort) to interest and 
secure her brother’s good opinion. We talked of 
books and literature. I listened with eager interest 
to his remarks and judicious criticism : he recom- 
mended me a course of reading on church-history) 
pointing out the most accurate sources of informa- 
tion on the subject. 

Various was the matter we discussed— wide was 
the mental field we traversed on that delightful 
monung. Some vague but delicious sensation gave 
impulse to my faculties) and excitement to my imagi- 
nation ; beside) I experienced that exquisite feeling 
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of mutual confidence and generous appreciation, 
that one so seldom meets witfai in genet^ inter* 
course : in such oases of unfettered communion, we 
may indnige in complete abanibm^uuiUi'aot afraid 
of being misunderstood, or misrepresented — thought 
flows freely, and often brilliantly, in such inldlectual 
sunshiny — there are no shadows of envy or dul^ 
ness, to <Um its brightness, or to chock its o’erflowiT’ 
iugs. 

So I experienced during the hours that sped so 
fleetly away in Mr.Allein’s society. \ message 

was sent before 1 left, from the mistress of the 

* * 

mansion, inviting me to dine with hor brother. 
I felt it would he proper to refuse, and not so far 
trespass on th<dr condescending kindness. Mr. A. 
understood my motives, and did not pre*s it. 

In a day or two after this interview, Mrs. Alison 
camo with her brother to our evening meeting. It 
was again my turn to preach ; and with some tre* 
pidation I noticed their arrival; but quickly calling 
to mind the high and solemn motives that induced 
me to be Where 1 was, and offiuing up $, t||i||Hitiil 
prayer fiir power over every ioferim'.*'eitiifflon, 1 
soon regaltied complete oalmness and even abstrao- 
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tion: I felt with renewed energy the engrossing 
netui^ of my Christian prineiplest and the deep 
respofirihiHty attached to the attempt of pubKdy 
enfording them. Soon everything was forgotten 
but these solemniring thoughts j the singleness of 
my aim made itself felt, and deep and breathless 
was the attention manifested. Mr. R. told me 
afterward he had never heard me preach seimpree- 
sireli 

hfy new friends did not stop that evening, to 
have any conversation. I had expeeted they would 
have done so; disappointment and languor for a 
time usurped my better and holier emoUons, but 
I combated and overeame the unwordiy wesJcness. 

I pass over many of my succeeding interviews 
with Mr. Alleim One day, before he left Mount 
Bank, he invited myself and Mr. R. to spend the 
evening there— he said, at his sister's request We 
went accordingly; she was present, and presided at 
the tea-table; and then, for the first tim^ vc oon> 
versed ihsely together, and I had ample <0«rtu* 
nity of fbrmiUg a deliheiute opinion Of her fmtfe 
m se»^f, _ ' 

She looked about tweatyeigbt years of age: 
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tho Srst bloom and flush of youth had given place 
to the riper grace and dignity of womanhood ; her 
person was in perfect keeping with her mind — 
peace and purity seemed their leading character* 
istios : she was pale, quite pale, except when she 
spoke, and then a slight tinge Of colour would 
mantle over her expressive countenance ; hor mild 
eyes were of the deepest blue, and her mouth in 
perfect harmony with the other features; her figure 
was somewhat above the middle height, but too 
thin to be generally pleasing. She had been married 
when quite young— not very happily, as I afterwards 
learned. Mr, Alison had been dead now about 
four years. She was dressed phdnly, but elegantly, 
—good taste fmd simplicity had dictated its arrange- 
ment. 

We soon cast off the reserve of the first few 
minutes, and, emboldened by her ease of manner, 
my awkwardness, and somewhat of confusion, dis- 
stj^ared. 1 exerted myself to talk, to converse, 
so ds to secure hCr approbation. 

She spoke apfAovingly of what she had heard at 
oqr bundtle place of meetmg— of the great and 
beneficial change that had been bronght about 
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in tho country by Mr. Wesley and his coadjutoib* 
preaohing'^-of the lively interest she felt in the 
revival of religion throughout tho land. She said 
how much she wished to see and converse with 
the remarkable man who had acted such a leading 
part in this good work» and begged that I would 
bring him to her house the next time he visited 
the neighl'otirbopd. She spoke on those subjects 
like a person of serious and enlightened piety ; the 
language bhe used was free from ell those techni* 
calitics and shibboleths that are so oftdh mingled 
with the genuine expressions of religious feeling* 
Mr. Allein for the most part conversed with Mr. 
R, so that 1 had the unhoped>fer felicity of almost 
wholly engrossing Mrs. Aiisonls convemtion. 

In the course of the evenings her brother asked 
her to give us some music: instantly she complied ; 
saying, she supposed we should prefer some sacred 
pieces. She sat down to her her 

brother accompanied her on the 6ute, while she 
sung and played some of the finest sacred melodies 
of that day. ^ 

It was the first time, since X was a mare bey 
at the Qmsbys, that I had heard a lady’s vofee 
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ftnd ^rfinmiance. 1 f«8 «i tWg scarcely 

ti#C&ty-khgt«*t wd hod lost non* of tlid ardour and 
it was teinpet«<t<^ my first 
yoaifc. Here was a being before nw^ tliatl though* 
literdly angelic— any origibaj defects* lincident to 
onr fallen nature, corrected er eradicated by the 
great restorative : here she was veritably preseut 
before me, her sylph^Uke form sjittisg gracefully at 
•the instramadt, eliciting from it seraphic sounds; 
her sweet voice Attuned to the praises of high 
hcaToui it was to ma> indeed, the** music of the 
spbrnrest” Wonder not, nor blanita me, that I was 
entranced and rutdshed, speU-bound and fascinated, 
as I gSse^ and listepsidt ^bt and soul were 
absorbed in one delidoui dream— my old habit of 
reverie returned, but having in it more of tlie hap* 
piness of “ waking bliss,” of tangible reality » 

'^At length the entrancing sounds ceased. I almost 
Started swhen I lipard myself addressed. 1 tried to 
shako <0 8peU>*rbut it would not do. 1 could 
not agairi wmversej I longed to be alone, 
tbatmif swoUiagIteart might be telieved by tears. 

Th» f^mrdrsalltm naturally turned upon music. 
Mr. Alleinsi>oke well of the intellectual pleasure it 
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wM 0l|i*Ub of AKb«(<$ng’-~«f lihe hidden emotionB 
it bne power from thdr depths to veU up'^-of the 
soothing eiihet (tf toffio ol lie combintdiotie-^nd) 
most of all, thdlKciteitteiit and expression it gives 
to devotion. I itstobed in sUenoe to these, and 
other remarks, dbiefly carried on between tho two 
gentlemen. 

Mrs. Alison did not again say much-^the spirit of 
contersarion seemed departed from* her as well as 
from A jihw rimes our eyes met s 1 &nried, 

and then blamed myself frer the frincy, that in her's 
there was an exinesrion of tsomplacent sympathy, 
of ineffitble, mystic underetmiding; once or twice, 
too, there was the same slight mantling of colour 
observable mt when rite aptdie. 

When we parted for the evening, Mn 11. held 
out his baud alineat sitnuitaaeously with hersrif. 
1 trembled so Hnidb, 1 could not do ih hot merely 
bowed my adieux, and hurried out of the house. 

My oompanion was pleased witit his viriri and, 
hiU Of talk $ be seemed to wonder at my taeiturni^^ 
AttongSt other remarks be mao^ was one thot ha 
thought Mrs. Alison a very nioa, amUib^ atSkhte 
|Msrsha.-<«l ahuld have quaitelJnd srith him iat vmrf 

' F 
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one of i^ese epithets, and could not restrain myself 
from saying — " How is it possible you can employ 
such terms in speaking of so superior a creature? 
You talk of her as if sho were a merd common- 
placo woman ! My dear friend, I envy not your 
ooldnoss, though 1 wonder at it !’* 

"And 1, on the contrvy)’* said he in a some- 
what surprised tone, "envy not your romance. 
Hut, my dear John, do not he so absurd and 
presumptuous as to think of tailing in love with 
Mrs. Alison.” 

" I should as soon think of falling in love with 
one of the princesses of the blood,” 1 answered in 
pique : but sorely it would be a want of virtue 
not to admire, ay, ferven% •dmire> such a woman 
as that ; end I pity the man who fails to do so.” 

*‘You would be even more annoyed with me, 1 
fancy,” said be smiling, '<if I were to rave about 
her as you do;” “however, my brother, (for so be 
sotnetimes called me,) you will be more reasonable 
tO'monrow, and for to-night well part in peace.” 


4 
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CHAPTER XI. 


“ Bjit, lo f a mondeiit of more glad surprise t 
Each spirit saw its second self arise ; 

That kindred soul, which like a lovely tone, 

Echoed each thought-- each feeling of its own i 
In^W^'<^h its deep emotions were impressed, 

Though in a roho of purer lustre drest 

jSaS. Trandafitm of RichUr*» ** Dream:' 

That night my devotions wore 'disturbedj my 
thoughts wandering; 1 again and again asked 
myself why it should be so? — there was nothing in 
the deep commotions of my spirit^ that I could fairly 
consider sinful. 1 scarcely ventured to imagine 
that there was any tlung beyond the warmest esteem 
and admiration, in my feelings towards Mrs. Alison, 
she was so far separated from me by rank and cir- 
cumstance— so utterly above all I could reasonably 
hope to approach {kmiliarly : and yet she talked to 
me as an equal ; there was not even a tone of con- 
descension in her manner; she almost asked my 
opinions on various things, as if she thought I could 
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infunn and ^nstr^ct her. How I wishod she had 
been loss rich — less hopelessly removed from my 
own sphere of life ! Yel^ even if it were su>-4Si4 I 
to myself— what an idiot I must be to fancy she 
should ever think favourably of me— what olaime 
have I to her regard ? But in spite of these reason* 
ings, a vague hope would linger, that at least she 
regarded me with something like friendliness and 
favour. 

1 must not linger on maaybf the details of this 
my fir«t happy and virtuous affoetton It will have 
beeu seen that I felt, thus early in our acquaintance, 
a deep aud tender love for Agnes Alision. For a 
time 1 struggled manfully against yielding to its 
power; and, no doubti should have at length con* 
quered myself, had not ciroumstanees convinced 
me that it was reciprocated. When 1 first was fully 
persuaded of this delightfiil feet, my joy know no 
bovnds; according to the feshion of my nature, I 
was overwhelmed with bliss ; my full heart could 
only find vent for its ecstasy in audible thanksgiv- 
ings, and 1 retired to my room as soon as possible 
for this purpose. The only drawback to my fell* 
<fity, was the idea that I must moeive so muclv and 
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confer so little; I ventured one day to remark this 
to my Agnes. 

I thought,” said she, in reply, with something 
of reproach in her eye, ‘‘ you, my dear friend, had 
a mind above these mere vulgar considerations^ 
— of what advantage are the goods of fortune, 
without some congenial mind, some second self, 
to share them with us? Can wealth purchase 
augiii butwbollow flattery, or titne->serviiig obsequi- 
ousness ? Do not wteng me by supposing, I even 
for a moment ima^ned but that it was myself, and 
not my fortune and lands, that' attracted your 
regard : but could 1 thus think, of the generality of 
the men f met with ? did they not openly proclaini 
their love of the vtorld, and what the world calls 
precious ?— how could I then suppose that they 
would prefer me for myself ? But you — you have a 
nobler ambition than this poor world^s favour ; you 
are influenced by altogether other and higher prin- 
ciples” 

<*You do me at least but justice, dearest and 
best,” said I, ** in believing that it was alone 

that attracted the sincere homage of both my heart 
and understanding; and 1 feel that you are one of 
the very few women living, that a man may he 
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content to receive so much fromt without feeling 
himself burdened and oppressed by the obligation ; 
but what, indeed, is all you can bestow, in compari- 
son with the g^ft of your ‘gentle heart, your lo>e 
for me T — Oh I Agnes, I feel too rich and happy ’ 
I sometimes almost tremble, lest, after all, such a 
rare cup of felicity may be dashed from my lips ’’’ 
You forget for a moment your Christianity, dear 
friend, I fear, in talking thus bodingly ; has not our 
gracious Cod given us, together Vridi the blessings 
of redemption, all other good things, ncbly to enjoy ^ 
would you stint the bounty, that delights to bless 
with so Uberal a band ? let us but acknowledge 
Him in all our ways;, and, strong in trustfol faitb, 
we will expect yet greater things than these; even, 
that we shall enjoy each other’s soeiety fa brighter 
worlds, and for ever !” 

I could not reply, nor was 1 ashamed that my 
tears should mingle with ber’s, as 1 pressed her 
dear band in mine. We sat in the enSbrasure of 
a window that ocunmanded a view of her delight- 
ful lawn, ami n grove of trees at its extremity; 
the ocean could be seen in the distance, as the 
house was on an elevated site; the setting sun 
was then shedding his glories over the landscape ; 
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ti^Wt was calm, (iu 4 all nature, in her serenest 
mo«d,appeared to ^yuipathiae with our overflowing 
heartST-we we^ <|«ite silentr-our spirits seemed 
to conunune, witliwt the aid of words, There are 
times when (me feeU theiir utter inadequacy to ex- 

the soid’^ emotiol^v . : : ^ 

My Allies bad requested, at an earlier period o 

our inUmacy than this, to be introduced to my 

mollier. How j^ultant was I,^hat I had such a 
mother fwher ^iw^to appreciateas shedeserved . 
andlknew ttru'/sudt kindred spirits would soon 
^oalfiscL ’ ^ttltpJ^h there weredmportent points 
of uniou between ^m, there was enough of diver- 
sity inv^eir characters, for any paraUel lines to 
I^eyent an union. My mother, bad more naUve 
strength of un4pwtanding, and en^gy of will, than 
Agnes 5 the former quality was indeed of mascuhne 

force k her. : Agnes had just as much intellectu- 
ality, that I,<sonceive a ywr/ce# woman ought to 
have : bCT waV,too, was naturally yielding, «md sub- 
ject to he influepeed, except k , eases ^here ^ 

at:aa ^ 

as k S: determipatiqu W beea pf iron 

1 , ' in..,.' ikis Saaninatiiic KeBtlcnesB it wsiS, and 
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a oertam timid distrust of bar owo powers, that 
made her seem to me a perfect specimen of what 
men love in woman. Her taste was pure^ and highl;^ 
refined— poetry she felt as none do, but those of a 
poetical nature. All pure and lovely things were 
loved by her with a child>like admiration. Flowers 
she doted on ; and if she ever were in the slightest 
degree extravagant, it was in purchasing rare speci- 
mens for her conservatory. My mother had been 
prepared to love her from my repteeentationB ; but 
^e deducted much from toem — as she told me 
afterward — on account of my strong prepossession; 
however, after they bad met, she pnmou^ced that 
Mrs. Alison had exceeded her expectations. How 
rich was 1^ in the undivided love of two snob hearts ! 
Ob 1 blisB too great to last ! feltcl^ too pure for 
any very long continuance in a world where the 
serpent has intruded ! Surely Adam, in his prime- 
val estate^ was not happier or more blessed than 
was 1 1 

la a year from ear first acquaintance, Agnes had 
consented to' become mine. When she had faUy 
determined on diis step, she wrote to her brother 
to inlhrm him of her intention, and to hope he 
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would be present at our union. To her surprise, 
she received an answer full of objections to the 
proposed alliance^ and entreating her to pause ere 
she finally contracted it His reasons were, of course, 
my unequal rank in society — what the world would 
say of such a proceeding — and my being some few 
years younger than herselt He admitted my per- 
sonal merits — what he was pleased to call, superior 
talent as fiir as he could judge, my moral 

worth. ^ 

1 went to see her, as was my wont, the evening 
of the day she received this letter. I instantly 
perceived ^ shade on her placid brow; she tried 
to rally her spirits, and reoeivod me even more 
affectionately than usual ; I immediately conjured 
her to tell me the cause of her uneasiness — for I 
knew there was some : do not like to vex you, 

my dear friend,” said she in reply, ^'but as there 
should be no concealments between us, 1 must let 
you know the cause of my disquiet.” 

She then put her brother's letter into my band, 
to read. I paused a few minutes after finishing it, 
before I replied; and then said, 

do not wonder, dearest Agnes, at your Wo- 

F 2 
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ther^B objections; they are> as you know» those 1 
have often urged against myself^ except^ indeed 
the last; and that seems too fuHlc to need any 
consideration; but, perhaps, he has placed the 
subject in a different and dearer light before you, 
than I have done: weigh well, I beseech you, 
Dearest, what he says — don’t let him suppose I 
could be base enough to take advantage of your 
generous confiding affection^ and induce you to 
act contrary to your future happiness and ultimate 
advantage. — But why do you look ^o reproachfully 
at me, my own love ? surely, surely, you cannot 
suspect me of any sinister motive, when am plead- 
ing against myself ! and (if you acted as your brother 
wishes) concerting with him, to sign the death* 
warrant to my all of earthly happiness 
As soon as Agnes could speak for her tears, that 
flowed fast and silently, she said, it\e the 
last tinUi this subject is ever spoken of between us ; 
I mean, the conventional differences in our outward 
situation. My brother is several years younger 
than myself; he was loved and fostered by me, 
when our dear mother died, and be wanted love 
and care ; t owe him then no duty, except the truly 
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»ktefly affiieticn I shaU aver bear bim, 1at> con- 
duct itt tbia «ffW may ? 

for : ^ W«^t mere worldly 

rea,onings.,yo« do not. «mnot Burely^tl^ me - 

weak and vacnilatiog. I regret, indeed, for ha o 

sake, that be does not rejoice to bail you as a 

brother, and feel himseU ennobled by the coimec- 
tioin, I can no, sympathy with his aristocratic 

prejudices: I hayh feen too much of what is calle 
the grei* world,. 1 #t to know-w^ «pme rare 

eacephions— its exceeding littl^ess.” 

:: Your sentiments, my dear fri^d, are too no e 

TOd disinterested to ‘be understood and appre- 
ciated ^y but few other minds,” said I ; “ *cy 
.would call them romantic and enthusiasti^ arid 
subversive of proper order of society. It 
8»ay be so,” said she. “1 am willing to endure the 
tattH nor should , I feel it gallm|. I know, as I 

aaid before, by experience, the peiy emptiness of 

ali that the, world cidlsgohd hnd d wa® 

too: iong that world, diongh 
, ior ;me.:not. t^ptfgl^^ under^d 

rich F«^8iou^ ^ ^ illed 

umioF the u^r falseness of its promise^j . jS , 
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to brofttbe a purer atmosphere, to taste simpler 
pleasures : they had, indeed, once persuaded me to 
attempt the task of extracUng happiness from wealth 
and iuflueuce. I did so, and it failed : wonder not 
then that I feel a more than common contempt for 
the reasonings of roy brother, and those who judgo 
like him ; though I cannot but marvel that Ae, who 
has learned in a better school, should judge as a 
mere worldling would.’* 

“I think] can understand better some of the 
feelings that influence your broUier,— -ucar one,” said 
1 : "he has been reared amidst what you just now 
called ‘aristocratic prejudices:’ he thinks it, there- 
fore a part of bis duty to uphold a certain order of 
somety; and in this, perhaps, he is quite right: he 
knows, too, that unequal maniages are often pro- 
ductive of mucH discontent and disquietude— but 
he makes no proper exception to these rulesT and 
iherc&Hre is it^ that he writes as he does.’* 

« You are very kind, and perhaps right,” said 
Agnes, **for putting my brother iBenry’solyections 
in this fsToiirable light: ii| indeed, he bad known 
1 had not wealth enough to support m# in jny new 
position, as I have been aoeustomed to Mws^ t should 
not thmk of Uandng lum— do not imagine my oen* 
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tempt for money carries me far enotigh, to suppose 
it would be proper for any one to marry without a 
sufficiency of it i shall be glad, too, to get rid of 
the burden of attending to the details of business 
I do not well understand. 1 have more property 
now, than I know what to do with, with my simple 
habits and tastes : you, dear friend, must help me to 
spend it more worthily. I have not patience, how- 
ever, witlv Henry, who knew you, not making- 
even allowing for his prejudices— an exception in 
your behalf.” 

Agnes wrote to her brother immediately, and 

pleaded my cause most eloquently; her devoted 

affection gave energy to her pin. I have a copy of 

that most flattering letter; but I forbear to copy it, 

as it is full of the favourable view she took of my 

character* She had never loved heFore—* after our 
0 

marriage, sbe confessed this to me — her first union 
had been made in obedience to her Other’s wish, 
and vhefi she was very young. Mr. Alison could 
not appreciate his wife— he was a cold man of .the 
world— be did not treat her positively ill, hut, after 
a short time> with great neglect and indifibrenee : 
she tried in vain to win his aflbetions, hut he had 
none to aive : he Uv^ whoUr and solelv for him- 
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End supposed every one else did the same. — He 
took her to London^ and introduced her to fashion^ 
able ttoeiety» though not of the most intellectual 
kind. In such an ungenial soil she soon pined, 
and was glad to return to their seat in Devonshire, 
where she employed her time chiefly in attending 
to the early education of her young brother. Some 
short time before Mr* Alison's death, he became 
connected with some of the tui'^mines in Cornwall, 
and purchased the estate on which Agnes now 
lived. After she became a widow, she wholly re^ 
sided here, and lived a very secluded life ; very few 
Of the surrounding gentry being such as she wished 
to be on intimate teStns with. 

I wrote myself to Mr. Allein ; and said but little 
else, than that 1 wished be would come to Cornwall 
before our marriage took place, to influence Agnes 
about the settlements* She, with a true woman's 
generosity, would not hear of the property being 
settled on herself. 1 appealed to her brother ac* 
eordingly~he wrote to her again, saying that he 
felt he bad no right to dictate to her*-*that he 
hoped bW present d«ftermination would he for her 
ultimate happiness; but that she would be acting 
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Ihei part of a child, oot to have proper sottlomeots 
made. At leagth she coosented to ha\e half of her 
fioe property left in her own power~«Jore she 
would by no moans hear of. 

As soon as this was arranged, I wrote to my 
revered friend, Mr. Wesley, to tell him of my bright 
prospects ; and to invite him, at Agnes^ request, to 
be present at our wedding. lie wrote me back 
one of his chaiacteristio letters, only rather more 
admonitory than usual bade me beware of the 
snares of my present situation, to prayjtnore than 
ever for humilit}^ and not to expect too much from 
my wife^to prepare likewise for matrimonial dis- 
comforts. This was after his own calamitous mar-* 
riage, and at the very time his extra^dinary, if not 
insane wife, was, in such a painful manner, putting 
his patience and Christianity to the proof; therefore 
1 wondered not at hts premonitory tone ; though I 
smiled, in happy confidence, that in my ease there 
would be not the slightest need of such kind ot 
warnings. He said also that it would be out of bis 
power so to time his visit to Cornwall, as to be 
present at our wedding ; bdt that bo intended visits 

ing us when he neat name to the neigbboijurhood. 

% 
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CHAPTER XIL 

A Moomin^ Ia4y*-4i conspicuous Aowety 
Admit ed for beauty, for her sweetness praised ; 
l^^bom he had semdbility to love, 

Ambition to ettempt^^and sktli to wktJ* 

-■ How fid! their joy, 

How free their love l nor did that love decay, 

Nor JO) abate*'* Wou»«voati*# 

'rai! day $t length dawned, that was to crown my 
cup of earthly blias. Agnee and I became one, in 
mind, body, and estate. Never was there a more 
perfect union of heart, principle, and pursuits. 
Urn delirious joy 1 riiould otherwise have felt at 
this consummation of my happiness, was chastened 
down by the traoqfuilhring inSuence of religious 
fe<ding> I loved Agnes with a sort of holy bve. 

1 looked up to the Fountain of all love, for Ub , 
flavour and b^fesring on this new relation, and trie^ 
to regulate my affecliott fer her, in snbfMWvilpoe ^ 
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His higher claims. At this period my devotional 
feelings were warmer* and mpre entire, than they 
had been for some while previously. The tumults 
and agitations of courtship had settled down into 
tho calm certamty of *<* waking bliss.” The Being 
X would have chosen beyond all other females— 
bad the choice being given me — was mine, irre- 
vocably mine ! The holy calm of matrimony soon 
diffused itself wear my spirit. I almost wondered at 
my own tranquillity. The happiness I now felt, was 
somothing different to any other kind 1 bad ever 
experienced— it was a sense of deep peace— of 
unruffled repose — of undoubting confidence — 
of fulfilled hope : and yet, there was no stagnation, 
no satiety ; for hope stiU plumed her wing heaven- 
ward ; imagination yet exercised herself on unseen 
and fiiture revelations ; and there was over at hand 
one <*&ir spirit,” one mild, yet energetic participa- 
tor in all these high and noble excursions of the 
spirib I saw and felt, (how deeply did I fsel 1) the 
wisdom, beauty, and purity of God’s ordinance of 
marriage. ^ 

We both set out with a determinatiou to do as 
mt|hb active good as we conceived was our dh^ to 
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»■; nMtfaer of w felt inclined to rest i)i» a 

VAgnes trisbi^ tee still to fcontibae 4fecasi<««!ly to 
preaA in Hie nfeiglibouAooa t she shrunk not from 
the o<fim» of its being 6aid, nl»e was nmrrted toa 
lif eOkodist preacher. Some of h« friends suggested 
Ithatl shiiuld stodyfMT theChte<fe»tejd get ordain^ ; 
but 1 fhoughMfed Aghes^^^^ same riew 
of the sobject-rthat I could be toore useful by re- 
maining wiiere l eras, and trying to carry on the 
•%tiik d (hiHsdahistog the miners. Th^ generally 
listened to tey eahortations with res^ctfiat a^- 
: ^ and Justly thongte I could teore entitely 
nith them, than say stranger ; l-te>de^ 
st^ die outward hardih^ of th^^toaton^ toe» 


perils aad tteit ; 

There aite dthjw bands of sympathy betwb^ the 
human femay, bwides those of toe intcl^:^^- 
: fen^ly of int^fit% outward itotepamon^^ fet^ 

'■ -afld ’i ^«^b ':^o'rfeaA. of eonHaOn nuSB^^n^W'^'a 
estai^ 

■:';i;^lKid---weak it;,'*^* 
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existing. lo this w#y, I cooW imd^tancl 
ttod feel for them ; and after the vlfol .eneigies of 
Christianity had b^, realized amongst them, still 
more attractive points of union were adimttecH 
Agnes soon suggested the building a large school- 
house ; appointing properly instructed, persons to 
conduct it, hnt superintending the management 
herself.. Though never blest with children, she 
•was, like all persons, of refined and weU-eonstituted 
minds, exceedingly fond of them; they were, to 
her, untiring subjects of • contemplation : their un- 
alloyed mirth, sunny smiles, and trustful love, she 
delighted' ln» with something of childhood’s fresh 
enjoyment : her natu;^ was as transparent as their’s ; 
no maiyel titid she sympathized with tiiem so en- 
tirely 1 At this period ol upion, we both hoped 
for jhe . only possible temporal acces$ion to our . 
hsppness, the blessing of children* 

The school under: her care increased and flour- 
.is|)e<h , ]^or did she end her labours of love there : 
she Visited ,tbe sick, relieved thoir Mily wants, 

and h> their 

.-.eiljktd in 

we loved and Uved fibirongh n^y^s^^ 
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<}ay8!>*-I>oe8 any one &Q«y that it vas but doU 
living, but a uorry kind of existence? I them 
nay ; but that it was directly the contrary. ’Us 
true, we saw but little society : some of our neigh- 
bours did not choose to visit us ; others^ toe did 
not choose to visit ; there were a few congenial 
spirits, attracted by a similarity of tastes, occasion* 
ally came to our dwelling: but it happened that 
nearly every one of these lived at too great a dis- 
tance for it to be possible very often to visit each 
other : and so I have generally found it throughout 
life ; that those who would be suitable and delight- 
ful companions, are mostly separated from us by 
space or circumstance. However, when our friends 
did come, they were enjoyed exceedingly. 

Agnes was of asocial temperament $ she delighted 
too in hospitality, Whenever we saw any friends, 
she would incite me to talk, as she fancied 1 had a 
talent for conversation;” and she wished ethers 
should be aware of it, as well as herself: she w|a 
anxious — foncied— that they should understand 
dte was not fascinated by mere pol|Kt declamation, 
or a pleasing exterior. She wished, in the overflow- 
ing of her affection, tbat otbem fhooid ado^t her 
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fiartial fiews of her husband., Ohr life" iraa as ft^e 
ftom iMaUi or dtdnest^ ai it Wlsa from feverish ex- * 
mtemaot — aU pure and rational pleashte of reicrea- 
thma^we enjoyed widi a xest^ ah! how different 
and auperioT to diat of ihb merei hunitief ^r. plea- 
aare-— the votary df the world ! 

1 bad, beside my incomparable wife’s society, and 
any efforts for improving ethers* the wide and 
ample field effnewledge and science' stretched bhi 
before roe* with no let or hinderance td roy explor- 
ing it I immediately coinmeheed the study of the 
languages,' and a regular cbdrse of reading: the 
library I Iddnd at Mount Bank was not either ex- 
tensive of wdl chosen, except so far as it concerned 
the books Agnes had beught, I immediately laid 
in ell die woiks rebonnnended me by Mr. Wesley,, 
ami made many additions in ancient' Ihd modem 
, ^hterainrei 

I used, to read' to Aj^es fre<j[neni3y of an evening, 
^le she wbfked^ of dfeyv, making at the same 
; ^me cements' bn ' the merhs' 'or . dements ' hf, 

'' ' ■ h^.'aloiiid' to h(^"'fliai vfd might .eiijby 

'''i^.binughly 
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did she admire and enter into die spirit of this 
lireat poem, and often wonld she point out to me 
delicate shades of beauty, that I had never before 
paused to dwell en« 

My parents bad, from the time of our marriage, 
removed to a more commodious house, built for 
them by their generous daughter>in<>law : my father, 
of course exempted from labour, now sUperintendesk 
the care of our domain : it gave him some light 
occupation, and prevented the listlcssness he must 
have found from idleness. My dear mother, now 
as happily situated as she had ever asked or hoped, 
frequently assisted Agnes in many of her plans for 
the good of our poor neighbours: the latter always 
consulted her before she commenced any under- 
taking, of whatever nature; she knew and appre- 
ciated the uncommon strength of my mother’s 
understanding and judgment. 

Thus, for a time, we all kept on the « noiseless 
tenor of our way." Ibere is not much interest felt 
in the detiula of quiet contentment; there is a lack 
of excitement experienced— of stirring events— of 
novel sensation. And yet in reality I complained 
not of any want of stimulant while enjoyini; this 
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tranqtijQi portion of my existence ; it was supplied 
partly from the energising nature of religious prin- 
ciple, which interests and exercises all the deep 
emotions of the soul, thereby preventing any rust 
* or inactivity gathering over it— sand partly from my 
now being in that happy season of life, when, to 
persons of imaginative temperament^ this earth 
wears the hues of heaven. Youth was past— but 
not youth’s peculiar happy moods and feelings: 
1 still often felt keen delight^ without stopping to 
analyze the cause of that delight; or, if 1 did rea- 
son about it, the spell was not thereby broketi — the 
harmony did not cease. There was then a mystic 
music in all nature, that was beard and understood 
by my listening and entranced spirit. All life was 
tinged with poetry : even common and huniliar things 
were glorified by some reflection caught from it: 
the sublime verities of our holy &ltb were beheld by 
me, invested with this halo ; and Agnes was often 
my interprering angel — for she would sometimes 
embody in words, thoughts, 1 fancied too etherial 
to be revealed. Hios was this part of my life 
a beauriful poem — certainly too divine to last 
As if to prevent any danger trf' the sweetest 
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honey” being loathsome in its own delioiousness,” 
the generally sweet and even intercourse that sub^ 
sisted between Agnes and myself was occasionally 
slightly ruffled by some of those thousand little 
occurrences of daily life, that sometimes cast a thin ' 
nmn^'^e across the otherwibe bright horizon; but 
they wore as mere ripples on the calm lake — mo- 
mentary stops of harmony — gentle rumplings of 
the rose-leaf. 

Wo were both sensitive-—!, morbidly so. I would 
be so unreasonable scmetmies to be annoyed, 
and to show the annoyance, if Agnes did not look 
or speak as affectionately as usual — or if she suf- 
fered my short absences from home without ex- 
pressing a proper degree of regret or unhappi- 
ness. My love made me cxigeant; I considered not 
that it was selfish, thus to vex her with what was 
mostly the more coinage of my brain, but fancied, in 
my self-deception, that all refined and sensitive 
spirits must foci as I did. 1 used to vex her, too, 
occasionally, by fancying she was not as happy as 
had expected to have been ; and that she had 
not found her expectations realized in me. Had I 
practised this folly on some women — and even ex- 
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celtettik women might have imhlttored our 

domestic happiness mhst material!y~&)t the 
of mamedlife is Often, in the fimt instances, broken 
by sudi fancied ills as these, and, like trifles, often 
lay the foundation for a series of petty disputes 
and disquietudes, but Agnes was too sweet- 
tempered and gentle to ne made irritabie by my 
folly — she was often vexed at these suspicion^ bu^ 
generally attribu* d them to n.y great affection for 
herself ; and instead of dwelling on the subject of 
complaiut, dismi.sed all mention of it, jls soon as 
it was possible for her to do so* 

In about a year after our marriage, her brother 
came to see us. He met us, as if nothing disagree- 
able had happened on either side. I was obliged 
on this occasion to have a battle with my pride, (of 
which, it may have been st,^ n, i had a great sfa^e), 
befote I could consent to behav*^^ as if he had not 
east scorn on my alliance with his sister: for hd 
sake, too, I endeavoured to foiget what had mortified 
me. Agnes was delighted again to renew her 
affoctioUate intercourse with her brother; and thus 
aU seeihed smoothed in oUr phtii^ \ \ 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


** hekvee have their time to full* 

^ And flowers to wither nt the north wixid’s breath ; 
And stars to set : but all— 

Thou hast all seasons for thine own, O dcatlx ! 

F. Hemans. 


Thus time passed on— years glided by, with rapid 
movement — no event of stirring interest happened 
for four years after our marriage — my love for 
Agnes rather increased than diminished. I found 
she possessed that sterling excellence, which so 
few, even of good persons, can lay claim to. Her 
natarally good disposition and tendemdes were ex- 
alted and strengthened by her humble piety. 1 soon 
iound her religion was much deeper than my own. 
1 was a creature of impulse, and too many of my 
best and holiest emotions subsided, in great mea- 
sure, after excitement bad passed ; her’s seemed 
to belong to a congenial nature, and to meet vtith 
but little antagenist power; or rather, pBtlia|>s, the 
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subduing influence of the gospel had early moulded 
her heart in its heavenly form. All persons do not 
seem, certainly, to have been born with the same 
amount of evil in their natures ; all, undoubtedly, 
need the quickening influences of the Holy Spirit, 
to draw their hearts permanently heavenwards ; 
but al/ do not evidence the same depravity or love 
of evil ; goodness and truth seem to command their 
sympathy, and^e more easily adopted than a con- 
trary course : the why, or the wherefore, of this 
diflerence, is not for us to explain ; 4t remains 
amongst the many psychological difficulties, that 
will perhaps be solved in a future and higher state 
of existence. 

1 was entering on the fifth year of our marriage ; 
the autumn was commencing; by degrees I felt 
an unaccountable depression steal on me. I tried 
to shake it off, but could not; every thing seemed 
enveloped in gloom; nature no longer looked 
rejoicing; books and study wearied me; preaching 
to our little flock became exceedingly difficult and 
distastefuL 1 could scarcely pray, and found" no 
consolations in the exercises of piety, Agnes sug- 
gested that I could not be well in health ; but I 
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felt ho bodily ailment whatever, yet this awfal,^ 
overpowering gloom seemed worse than any sort of 
disease. My unwearied soother did all in the 
power of woman to relieve and sustain me ; and it 
was only in her society I felt any diminution of my 
mental malady. A dim foreboding of coming evil 
almost continually oppressed me. I tried to exer- 
cise faith in God's promises. I endeavoured to 
draw consolation from what I had already expe- 
rienced of his favour and communion; but the 
spirit that haunted me was not thereby exorcised. 

I felt left to myself, a reed shaken by the wind ! 
All things I before took such delight in, failed to 
interest; my looks and intellectual exercises were 
a weariness. 

In a short time after the depression came on, it 
was increased by my being called to the bed-side 
of a^dying man: his physical sufferings were extreme; 
death, in iti^ most terrific form, I beheld before 
me : the poor fellow's mind seemed lost and swal- 
lowed up in his bodily tortures. It was in vain 
to speak of hope or faith, or any of the consola- 
tory themes of religion. His previous character 
bad not been notoriously bad; for some time past. 
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he had attendee^ the Methodist preachings but had 
never made any decided profession. The dreadful 
convulsions I saw him undergo, and the frightful 
contortions of his countenance in the last struggle, 
haunted me for months afterward. 

I had never before witnessed a death anything 
like so awful ; indeed, I had rarely been present 
at the very instant of dissolution, so that it was an 
uncommon thing for me to see an inanimate body. 
After the poor man had died, his afflicted wife 
begged me to stay a little while with her, till some 
of her friends arrived ; we vrere perforce near the 
corpse, as they had but one unoccupied room ; so 
that I could scarcely help seeing the yet disturbed, 
ghastly countenance of the deceased. When I 
arrived at home, Agnes saw I was particularly 
agitated. I briefly told her where I had been, and 
that the poor fellow 1 bad visited was dead, but 
would not shock her by the details. However, from 
this time, all nature seemed to me but one vast 
tomb ; death haunted me in every place and under 
every form. The living blooming flowers, I used 
so to love and to share with Agnes the care of tend- 
ing and culturing, were now, to my imagination, 
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but eatbkms of decay wid death ; instead of rejoic> 
ing in their bloom and fragrance, I antedated their 
quick fading and dissolution, and mourned over 
their inevitable doom. The very children 1 met in 
my daily path, roseate with health and life, I fan- 
cied doomed to an early death, and diat underneath 
their bloom was concealed the canker-w'orm of 
disease. Soon, too, this idea was transferred to 
my almost adored wife. Strange it is, and amongst 
the other mysteries that environ us, that this dread 
presentiment should have taken such hold of my 
mind, only a few short months before the actual 
and appalling reality occurred. I shuddered when 
first the idea presented itself. 1 refused to enter- 
tain it, but still it followed me. I could think of 
Agnes only as a fragile dying being, who would per- 
haps be removed from my sight at no very distant 
time, and carried to the cold grave. I questioned her 
anxiously about her health : she gave very satisfac- 
tory answer^ and wondered at my earnest tone and 
manner. 

I^mng I was so very much depressed, and 
thinking change of air might be of service to 
me, she proposed a tour in Devonshire. 1 con- 
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seated to any thing she proposed, but did not-' 
expect much benefit irom the change. However, 
we travelled slowly and l^urely through the rich 
and picturesque county of Devon, stopping for a 
few days at any of the celebrated places, or points 
of scenerv, of which there are so many. Still 
nature had for me doffed her “ wedding garment,” 
and put on her “ shroud.” I found how vain are 
all extrinsic advantages to ensure one day’s mental 
tranquillity. Here was 1, an obscure individual, 
raised to a station of affluence and respectability 
without one painful struggle. 1 had sT wife that 1 
loved with an intense afiection — pursuits congenial 
to my taste, that I could occupy myself with ; and 
above all, had, till lately, an approving consdence, 
and, as I believed, the favour of God ; now, all 
seemed nought to me. Riches and station-^what 
could they do? could they minister to a mind 
diseased ? My wife was still as valued^ aa ever ; but 
the enjoyment of her society was poisojoed, by ibe 
idea of her death being so often present to my 
mind ;~and then the consolations of piety se^ed 
gone for ever ! I only looked at the gloomy side 
of the picture. I dwelt on God’s judgments imd 
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threatenings— on earthly sufferings and penal woe. 
No one can imagine or understand the depth of 
mental misery I was plunged in, but those unhappy 
persons who have experienced similar visitations. 

However, I strove to exert m 3 ^self before Agnes ; 

I only let her know in part, the real state of my 
mind. The effort I was obliged to make for her 
sake, together with her power of soothing, pre- 
vented me from altogether sinking, it may be, into 
a state of decided insanity, for I felt on the very 
brink of it; and from henceforth I could more 
entirely sympathize with this species of awful 
suffering. 

We returned from odr excursion with my spirits 
nearly in the same state as when we set out. But 
gradually, in a few weeks after, the gloom wore away. 
1 could once more enjoy existence. The change 
was slow ; it was like the leisurely advance of dawn 
before { This was in the spring, and that 

year it came in its primeval glory; but few cold, 
withering days mingled with its geniality. Again 
I wa^k^d abroad with my beloved Agnes rejoicingly ; 
hope and gladne^ once more visited my benighted 
spirit I gave myself up to the delightful change. 
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Agnes was truly happy, and devoutly thankful : 
never did she appear so dear, so precious to me ; 
again I could hope she might be spared to me for 
many years, and that when she did go hence, 1 
should shortly follow : but, in general, the dark 
ideas of the tomb were banished altogether ; or if 
they came, it was invested with the glory of the 
resurrection. 

One tiay A^es had taken rather an unusually 
long w'alk, to see one of her poor pensioriers ; I 
was that morning engaged in the library writing 
some letters, but promised to set out- to meet her 
on her return. 1 did so, and when we met, observed 
she looked flushed and fatigued : she said she bad 
rather over-calculated her strength, as she had 
found the distance more considerable than she had 
anticipated. We reached home slowly, and when 
I arrived there, I found she was very unwell : 1 
instantly became alarmed, and a doctor; 

he treated the complaint at first very lightly, but 
the next day looked more grave, and said tlmre 
were some symptoms of fever. Immediately 1 took 
the alarm; my late presentiment occurred to me, 
and my heart sunk within me. 1 galloped off to 
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Truro, for the best physician in the town. I was 
afraid no speed would equal mine ; and I knew 
the importance of the early treatment of the disease. 
In the few hours I had been away, she had become 
worse ; and when I presented myself by the bed- 
side of my idolized wife, she did not know me : 
delirium had come on. I almost raved, myself. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

“ WJu fi fftitUaTid love, wMch parted from thee never, 

Had ripened tby just soul to dwell with God, 

Meekly thou didst resign this earthly load 
Of death, called life, which us from life doth sever 1” 

•. Miwon. 

Every possible means were tried to abate the vio- 
lence of the disorder, but with little success ; my 
mother and myself watched by the bedside unceas- 
ingly. I seemed threatened with too great a weight 
of calamity to be able to contemplate. While there 
was any thing to be done, it relieved me. I applied 
leeches to her dear temples myself; and did every 
thing that it was possible to do. — She sank at 
length (after a restless wandering night) into a 
doze; we watched her with breathless interest. 
When she awoke, my eyes were gladdened by per* 
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ceiving she knew me^ and that her reeolleetion had 
returned. “ My dearest husbandi’’ she said, I must 
say what I have to say^ while there is time» for I 
feel that it will be short.” ** Stop Agnes T' said I, 
** do not break my heart by so saying ; you wiU reco- 
ver, you rhmt recover, I cannot bear to part with 
you ; 1 have stormed heaven by my prayers for 
your precious life — believe that you will yet live to 
bless me ; and* it shall be so 1 “ If you really love 
me, John,” said she solemnly, talk not so wildly, 
so impiously, recollect your high calling, your 
Christian principles now is the time for their 
exercise, now is the time to test their reality. Our 
good and gracious Father has vouchsafed us several 
years of almost unalloyed happiness together ; mur- 
mur not, nor wonder that he sees fit now to inter- 
rupt it I” 

I listened in silence to her sweet and solemn 
words ; and while she proceeded, some faint gleam 
of the celestial spirit that animated her, shed its 
influence on my chastened heart 

We ought not to have expected,” she proceeded, 
that this earth would have long continued bo much 
Ukeheavea: let us bow in deep thankfulness for 
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such a large share of past blessings; ami, O John, 

I charge you to pray for grace and submission to 
bear the stroke, I feel is about to be inflicted on 
you. Then think, oh! think of the unspeakable 
mercy, of my not having a God to seek ! for has He 
not long been my ‘shield and exceeding great 
reward !’ Has not my soul fled for refuge to that 
hope set before me in the gospel T and have I not 
felt the peaQia that has proceeded from faith in 
the great atonement? — ^Verily now is the time to 
know the unspeakable value of these truths. My 
soul feels a sacred peace, a divine truat, an humble 
assurance of the Divine favour ; I am even willing 
to leave you, my dear, my very dear husband ! and 
only think of the grace vouchsafed, which enables 
me to feel this willingness to leave, though but 
for a time, my heart’s cherished friend, my dearer 
self!” 

She ceased speaking, and seemed engaged in 
mental prayer ; a beautiful serenity overspread her 
expressive features. I tried likewise to pray as 
she had desired me, for strength to bear what I 
felt was inevitable ; for I knew it would be useless to 
supplicate for her life: her spirit seemed so ripe for 
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heaven, that 1 felt an inward conviction it would 
thij^erward soon take its flight 

Very soon the fever raged with greater violence 
than ever, and her senses relapsed into delirium ; 
but even then, when reason could no longer hold 
the helm of thought, it was beautiful to remark 
what a. pure and peaceful element her mind must 
have lived in ; how far distant from earth’s grovel- 
ling cares or desires, judging from the random 
images and associations that now crowded upon it, 
and to whid) she gave vent in words. Her halluci- 
nations were chiefly of heavenly things, or of those 
things on earth most like heaven; she spoke of 
seeing angels in white raiment, with starry crowns 
and amaranthine flowers; of being in a king’s 
palace, where everything was most glorious and 
dazzling ; where she saw beautiful children, and all 
sorts of fair creatures and lovely things. But of a 
sudden 1 was struck with a painful change in her 
countenance, as she continued gazing upward. 

' "What is it that distresses my own Agnes?” 
I asked. Oh I” said she, doctor,” for she fancied 
in her delirium 1 was the physician, I see a fearful 
i^bt— I see a huge ugly giant going to fight with 
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xnydear husband— he is preparing for battle; surely, 
surely he will kill him, and I shall see him no more 1 
Look, look/' continued she, ** he gnashes his teeth 
with rage and fury, and seems determined to slay 
the beloved of my heart. I must beg my good 
angel to fly to his rescue; for, doctor, his huge 
enemy is too strong for you to be able to assist 
him.” 

With tliis gave a piercing scream that went 
to my very heart. We altered her position in bed, 
and the physician, who w^as now present, adminis* 
tered an opiate ; it quickly took eflect, Ind she slept 
for awhile. 1 bad listened to the latter part of her 
ravings with intense emotion : « It may be," said I 
to myself, a fore-shadowing of coming evil, after 
her pure spirit has ceased to be my companion^ 
and, in a sort, my guardian from ill, in this lower 
world. But what matter what becomes of me, 
when she is taken from me ? 1 could hardly be more 
wretched !” 

Thus impiously did I reason. I have since felt 
wretchedness so deep, that what I then suffered 
would have been comparative bliss. But this was 
my first heavy calamity ; and coming as it did, when 
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it was so little expected, or prepared for, my spirit 
seemed crushed by its weight. But there was no 
self-reproach mingled W’ith its bitterness ; and it is 
this ingredient in the cup of sufTering, that gives it 
its intolerable character. 

The fourth day dawned on me, still watching by 
her bedside; no entreaties could remove me for 
one moment thence. 

She had passed a very unquiet night — her 
strength appeared now nearly exhausted — the fever 
j^emed to have preyed on all her vital energies — 
she rarely spoke, and continued dozing. 1 saw 
death approaching rapidly. However, she once 
more rallied after a short sleep. Calling me nearer 
to her, sl^e once more greeted me by name. 

“ Dearest John,” she said, “it will soon all be 
over; the 6re that consumes me will be soon spent 
It is, I feel it is, a very awful thing to die ! unspeak- 
ably more so than sometimes in our hours of health 
we think of. What but a vital evidence of our 
holy faith, what but a simple trust in redeeming 
mercy, could give any creature confidence and 
peace at such a season ? 1 have that assurance — 
1 enjoy that peace I rejoice, and be deeply thankful 
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that it is so. Remember, I have tested the pro- 
mises of the gospel, and have found them able to 
support me in this solemn hour. Let this be a 
strengthener of your faith — an encouragement in 
your onward career.’’ 

She paused for a little time, and then said, 

I have a dim remembrance of some troubled dream 
I had about you, Dearest.” I forget the particulars, 
only that I thought you in some great danger from 
a powerful enemy, and that I prayed for heavenly 
aid in your behalf. 1 remember the suit was backed 
by some unseen powerful pleader, ancT that, in the 
end, after you had received a number of severe 
hurts, which my heart bled to witness, you were 
finally rescued from the power of your enemy ; and 
we afterward rejoiced together ! I dare say this un- 
pleasing dream arose from my troubled sleep — but 
neverthejess I could not help telling you of it.” 

I mused in silence over what she said — her words 
sank deep into my heart. I could not help thinking 
them prophetic. She ^slept again. Nature seemed 
gradually sinking. The doctor said the collapsed 
stage of the disorder had come on, and be feared 
she had not strength enough to rally again. I sat 
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drinkiqg in her every gasp — she opened her eyes — 
Sweetly smiled upon me, and distinctly said, Adieu, 
love, till we meet above !** and with a deep sigh 
her redeemed spirit ascended to the paradise of 
Ood, 

I kneeled down by her bed, with my mother, and 
pra3'ed audibly and fervently; it seemed as if my 
lips were unlocked, and that 1 could now pour out 
my heart to that Being, who only knew how fer- 
vently I had loved, and how deeply I deplored the 
departed saint. * 
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CHAPTER XV. 


All uncomplaining: apatliy displaced 
'rhis^tguisb i and indiifeirent to delight» 

To aim, or purpose, he consumed his days : 

To private interest dead, and public care/* 

^ Wordsworth. 

My former state of gloom came on again with a 
deeper hue of blackness, soon after the decease of 
my angel -wife. For a time, indeed, I seemed 
wonderfully supported. I bore the funeral, and 
the condolences of our friends, with something like 
fortittide. I found some consolation too from the 

i'' 

remembrance of my Agnes’ happy death : 1 felt 
thankful that she bad none of those appalling 
struggles, those wrenchings of the flesh and spirit, 
that sometimes take place in the hours of dissolu* 
tion. Her soul, “ meet for the inheritance of the 
saints in light,” had been summoned thither in as 
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gentlE a manner, and after as little amount of suffer- 
ing, as it was possible to expect ; few of the children 
of Adam put off their outward tabernacle so easily. 

And then her blessed state of mind occurred, with 
a soothing power, to my first thoughts about her. 
The bridegroom came at an hour when she expected 
Him not, and at a time when she was not aware ; 
but she was found with her lamp trimmed, and her 
light burning ; -aud the voice of her Lord sounded 
sweetly in her ear : though her earthly delights 
were of no common kind — of no debasing ciiaracter, 
yet sbe left them all without a murmur, and went 
forth rejoicingly to meet Him ! Oh ! who that had 
seen her die, had not said, let me die the death 
of the righteous.” 

All this I recalled to mind, and for a time it 
comforted me ; but, it may have been partly from 
the deranged state of my health, as well as the 
overpowering nature of my calamity, I soon was 
again environed with the deepest gloom and pros- 
tration of spirit. The world, and this state of being 
altogether, appeared to me one vast cold desert, 
where there Vras no comfort and no hope* I found 
It again difficult to pray. I tried to draw near to 
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God, even the ** God of all consolation” — but the 
heavens seemed iron” to my prayer* I fancied it 
rebounded back on me again. My serious friends 
came with counsel and advice- 1 turned from them 
in silent hopelessness, and said within myself ‘‘Lover 
and friend hast thou put away from me, and mine 
acquaintance into darkness.” 

Agnes had made a will, I found, sometime pre** 
vlous to her^llness, in which she had, with the 
exception of a legacy to her brother, left me the 
whole of the property that was in her power, without 
the slightest restriction or restraintr She had 
remarked in it, she wished I would continue to pay 
all her pensioners the vpeekly or quarterly sums 
she had allowed them, and that she knew I should 
have pleasure in so doing. Thus had she given 
me another proof of her devoted love ! 

I felt unable to continue my accustomed exhor- 
tations and public services* I wrote to Mr. Wesley 
to this effect. The answer I received to the letter 
was somewhat less kind and sympathetic than I 
had expected. He knew not, as I did, the extent 
of my less. concluded — ^and as I now think, 

perhaps, with justice — that my spiritual life bad 
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declined ; that I had in some way or other neglected 
it# duties, or forsaken its spirit ; or, he asked, bow 
should 1 have been given up to such unchristian 
grief and depression? He exhorted me finally, lo 
continue my accustomed labours, that in so doing 
1 should at length find peace and resignation. 

' I put by that letter — and it was the first of his, 
that 1 felt any thing but pleasure from — with some- 
thing of displacency : “he docs not understand my 
case,” tbonght I ; “be cannot enter into its pecu- 
liarities. I begin to think, however excc.lpnt Mi. 
Wesley may be as an awakener of men’s consciences, 
as an instructor in religion, he is nut the sort of 
roan, one would choose as a sympathizing friend; 
perhaps tile very exaltation of bis character and 
office, in a degree unfits him for it.” Thus I rea- 
soned, but very erroneously. I have discovered since, 
there was a well of tenderness in his heart, that was 
deep, if not always apparent ; be sometimes thought 
it necessary to adopt the stem tones of a reprover, 
where he believed severity would be a kindness : 
but be delighted not in it ; it did not seem, as in 
the case of John Knox, a part and parcel of his 
nature. 
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Howevetj thtf efi^t of tbis letter ao, my mind 
wae a slight degree of estrangement : I did not reply 
toit. 

i/ty time hung heavy oh my hands. I cottld do 
nothing but walk restleliely about. How I envied 
those persons who could shut themselves up in ilieir 
houses, and there stay till the withering grief was 
past. It seemed impossible to me to remain q^nietiy 
in one place jrfnove I must^ or my brain would whirl 
with the pressure of thought I would set off frott 
homfbii'and wander miles round the country, without 
aim ^ object, except the vain one of getting away 
from myself. My dear mother tried all her powers 
of soothing. I felt grateful, and tried to cheer up a 
little in her presence. She pressed upon my con- 
sideration the blessed state of my sainted wife, and 
the possibility of receiving comfort from communing 
with her spirit Thus she, who so well understood' 
me, appealed to my imagination, in order ff possible 
to rouse it into consolatt^ exercise. If I had had 

* V 

the tiontrol of my mind at that period, 1 have ho 
doubt she would not have thus urged these idl in ' 
vain— hut I had not. I believe, indeed,$elf^oihnMiM 
was for a season out of my power. I whS feltlS h 
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bidli ill da ftogty XK ivitbout Ootapwra 
|>ud4«i*« * , 

Tti^ a fw pMuad on tndjjr onouglb ; hut lime, 
ih* gmt restorer, 4uBf loiOtoibljrtqtfde^ee healed 
the drat mart of the iR>\)pd ; yet my a^thy, and 
want of interest in what need to deli^f me, con- 
tilMMd. It happened at diis time there was some 
heg^aaes to be traneaotedl^ittXonditjin, about some of 
Ibft ]XK^>erty, that requltt^ my prsMuee. My mother 
Urged me to go myself, instead of delegating any 
othes persQU to conduct the aifait. f had uevet been 
ht the Great Metropolis dnting Agnes* lifs>4me, 
as she bad no wish to go Uiera;and as the distance 
Xas so great, and trarolUng So slow^ 1 never bad 
:folt any dosiro of seeing ihWoUg enough to take 
me« Hotr, I suddenly caught at the idea with 
sotooitrhat of alacrity. I huicied I might, in some 
stigasure, leave my gloom bebipd. I -had begun to 
** ib<d a distaste to ComvaU, and our beautiful Mount 
JEktikt The spiiit ctf beauty had departed imm it, 
sinee the inspiriug presence of my*Agnes had fled ! 
u I sdtt go forth^ and see aomewfaat of the worlds” 
thought I,) as yet I only know it Iram books, and 
' jflm Oaperieiioe of othees,” 
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I was q^jite yqtwg'maA still, just twenty-nine ; 
much oldef, indeed in sentiment, and the amount 
of emotion th^t had ' cfibaken but still inexpe- 
rietuscd in all of practical^ life. The seclu* 
sion I had lived in Mth Agpes — the safe and happy 
aud useful aeolusion — had tended to foster all my 
nicditaii\e habits; but bad wholly prevented me 
fiom any eolli^lon with great mass of mankind. 
I had L ird from hol^^ ^atfwbat is called the great 
world, was a slalP of »<^ty very different from 
w hat 1 should hare regarded either as desirable, or 
e\on jDtoresUug, bhet spoke strongly* of its glare, 
and glitter, and hollov^iless and emptinebs; she 
would often quote Oudrks, as einbod}ing, in some 
of his vcr$«b, her of the world. ’Tis empty, 
hdik ^ it eounds I” one of her favouiite emblems. 
This view of^^gencral society in polished Ufe, I had 
adopted on iier dieta ; 1 thought it agreed with my 
convictions of the obliquity of human nature, and 
this i4aa confirmed me in its truth. 

After qiaking %ome necessary arrangements^ and 
installing my parents in my house, I set forth on 
my first visit to London. The journey was made 
slowly, as I stopped to see all the eonsWevable 
n 
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tQWiifli tH the way* I went to the house of a solicitor 
of etuiuenec, who had for some years transacted all 
my late wife’s business ; he had begged I would * 
consider his house my home while 1 staid in town. 

Agnes had some relatives in London, who moved 
In fashionable society; a few of these had written 
me friendly letters of condolence after her decease, 
and expressed a wish that 1 would call on them 
whenever I wont to London. I debated within 
myself, whether I would take advantage of this 
invitation or not. They were, in geneiaU persons 
Agnes bad no love for, be}ond the common ties of 
kindred and kindly feeling ; she had associated with 
them during Mr. Alison’s life, and had received 
their kindness and attention gratefully. 

1 feared that in making their acquaintance, 1 
sliould be perhaps subjected to their sneers at my 
want of manner, or knowledge of fashionable eti- 
quette. I felt I lacked a certain case and freedom 
from constraint in my intercourse with strangers, 
that* would at once betray my plain and humble 
breeding. These thoughts glanced through my 
mind, when I remembered Agnes’ relations, and 
their claims on mo* And yet 1 thought, « What 
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matter is it how they regard me ? what hare I to 
do with the world, or the world^s ways?' I will, 
however, call on her coWtoeabtis, whatever my re- 
ceptio&*|nay be. t 

Mr. Usburn, the gentletnan I have name4 — and 
at whose house for a few days I to6k up my abodi^, 
intending as soon as possible to seek for suitable 
lodgings — was a man of the first-rate character and 
respectabil^^ in his profession. He early introduced 
me to his two sons; one, apparently the eldest, a 
steady plodding man of business, who seemed his 
father’s chief help, being a partner iiTthe firm; the 
other, a young barrister, with whose appearance 
and manners I was much struck at our first inter- 
view: he looked about my own age; his person 
was handsome — ^his manners irresistible*— he ap- 
peared sensible, well-bred arid frank: he affected 
neither fashion nor exclusiveness ; and yet there 
were few one could meet with, even in London, who 
would liave supported these pretensions with greater 
credit and ^clat ; but the air of refineifient ^about 
his deportment and manner seemed to proceed 
rather from nature, than* art^ or training : iuad 
sessed for me, who was conscious of being so defoc- 
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tive in such matters, a great and immediate charm. 
He had, as I concluded, heard my previous history 
frCin his &ther ; but, nothing daunted by knowing 
I had been a Methodist preacher — ^in tho^ days 
considered a singular enough Character — and seeing 
my evident depression of spirits, he exerted himself, 
as It appeared to me, in the most disinterested and 
benevolent manner, to arouse my attention, and 
excite my interest. ,He told me, that now having 
much leisure, he should feel great pleasure in being 
my cicerone about London, and showing me every 
thing worthy of being seen ; and begged, in his 
father's name, I would not think of leaving their 
house, as my company would afford them all plea- 
.sure. I felt truly grateful for these manifestations 
of Mr. Alfred Usburn’s kindness and attention, and 
exerted myself to appear pleased and interested. 

He soon took me the round of all the usual sights 
of London, some of which interested me exceed- 
ingly ; and he knew so much of science and natural 
history, arf applied his knowledge so appropriately 
and unobtrusively, that I felt it was no common 
treat tot have the society of such a companion. 

My spirits speedily revived; the sort of excite- 
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ment I now. had, seemed to agree with both mind 
and body. Hope» arousing from her lethargy, once 
again shook and plumed her radiant wings, and 
prepared to soar, though not this time, certainly, 
into the highest region of religious peace ; nearer 
earth she hovered, and soon decked earth's, yanities 
with something of heaven’s own hues ! 

Not that I forgot, or desired to forget, my buried 
love; I £^tillJFondly cherished her memory in my 
heart's holiest shrine. But the intense bitterness 
of grief was past ! and, beside, the pleasures of 
society and intellectual intercourse bad begun to 
assume a value in my eyes, that they never bad 
before. 

My new friend cautiously hinted at the confined 
views, and somewhat illiberal notions, many or most 
of the religious persons of the day possessed, and 
regretted it should be so. He, at the same time, in 
the most flattering way insinuated his opinion of my 
superior understanding and talents; and said the only 
thing required to develope them fully; was a greater 
intercourse with society and a more enlarged style 
of thinking* I readily listened to his hints, and 
thought I would avail inyself of his suggestions. 
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It Edited well my natural vanity, and love of 
applause^ to bo considered an eminently endowed 
person, and one who could rise above the narrow 
views of party or of prejudice. I had, too, begun 
to fancy there were indeed many things tolerated by 
the good men with whom I had hitherto associated, 
that were revolting to good taste, if not to right feel- 
ing; 1 was glad to catch at what, perhaps, may have 
been fairly condemned in their proceedings, as an 
eacuse to my conscience, for absenting myself from 
their meetings and frequent intercourse. 

Neither Mr. Wesley nor his brother were in 
London at this time, so that there was no one in the 
connexion that bad any particular claims on my 
attimtion. I gladly availed myself of the former’s 
advice, to attend the church services, and generally 
went accompanied by Alfred Usbum, who was sel- 
dom long together absent from me^ he seemed to 
liave a reverence for religion, and to attend to its 
outward obsenranees ; but at first he rather evaded 
an^ |>aHicular Conversation^ the subjeef; after- 
ward I disooverad he doubted some of the most 
important doctrines of evangelical faith, though, 
H tim^ Slid until he had completely established 
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his empire over me^ I never suspected it was so. 
His temperament and mine were exceedingly dif- 
ferent. He was a man of calm reflection, never 

« 

giving himself up to impulse or excitement His 
reason seemed to hold the complete control of his 
passions ; and though he was by no means cold or 
apathetic, yet he often acted as if he were both. 
He was a stem logician, and would bring every 
species of truth to the bar of argument, and, as it 
were, experiment. 

As I had never met with just such a character 
before, and as his conversation ancL style of rea- 
soning excited my intellect and flattered its pride, 
I suffered myself to bo carried away by its spe- 
ciousness, and was, in the end, harassed and mys^ 
tified often, by its results. I now think that his 
mode of treating many subjects was unphilo- 
sophical and shallow, and might have been often 
refuted by a more practised and far-seeing antago- 
nist tfian I then was. However, the immediate effect 
on my ibind was the unsettling some of the most 
important principles of my religious faith ; or rather 
the admitting, though agamst my will, some degree 
of doubt on tlaese subjects. I was at first, uneasy. 
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and troubled at the dimness that came across my 
spirit, when the doubting tempter first assaulted 
me. I repelled all arguments — which were very 
insidiously introduced — with warmth, and perhaps 
some temper. I was answered amiably and candidly, 
and with an apparent desire of seeking merely for 
truth, and discarding prejudice on either side. This 
amiable liberality lulled my fears asleep, and I again 
ventured my utterly untried and unterapered wea- 
pons against my opponent’s polished armour. The 
result was generally defeat, but managed with such 
consummate skill and address that I was rarely 
suffered to feci any mortification. 

I am persuaded, that if Alfred Usburn could 
have foreseen what results would have followed 
his unsettling my religious principles, and introdu- 
cing a spirit of scepticism and false reasoning into 
my mind, he would never have attempted it — he 
would have let me go on in what he considered my 
delusion, knowing it was a safe, if not a happy one ; 
for he did not want benevolence of heart. Ills 
besetting sin was, a pride of intellect, a love of men- 
tal power: be tliaught I wasaconyert worth gaining ; 
for be saw 1 had more mind than many of those 
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he met with ; he thought it a pity, theij^fore, I 
should be tied down by, what he termed;' narrow 
prejudices, priestly dogmas. Not that he entirely 
rejected revelation : he wished to retain the bible, 
but to bend it to his views and purposes. Men 
must, according to his ideas, be influenced by it in 
a degree — there could be no other substitute — 
but then its doctrines must be explained conform- 
ably to reason ; there must be no mysteries in it ; 
nothing but what could be explained and understood 
by the intellect 
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CHAPTER XVL 

“ I know the way* of pleasure, the sweet strains. 

The Inllings and the relUhiiigs of it : 

The propositions of hot blood and brains ; 

What mirth and music mean — what love and wit. 

G. HBaBEaT. 

While this iHcntal process of freeing me from pre- 
judice was going on, my friend and guide undertook 
to enlarge my ideas in another way, by introducing 
me into society. Now, the set or circle in which 
he moved as a “bright particular star,” was one of 
the few, that it would not be a weariness to revolve 
round. The persons that composed it were most 
of them noted for some attribute of mind, or pos- 
session of talent Intellectual society bad at that 
period received an impetus from the popularity of 
Br. Johnson and his particular coterie : many gifted 
womoBi too, graced the drawing-rooms, and gave a 
Biagie finish to the pleasures of social intercourse. 
Into liucb circles niy friend led mej there was 
noting in them' to alarm the current of my feel- 
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ings, after leading such a quiet and serious life as 
I had done. Cooks and music were the only sources 
of amusement; he never went to balls, and cards 
he detested. 

Here was food both for the taste and intellect : 
I was incited to talk, after my first awkwardness 
was subdued ; and I heard murmurs of applause, 
I saw looks of approbation from eyes radiant with 
beauty and mind. I did not calculate that my 
reputed goodTbrtune, and iny being a young widower 
— all the drawbacks being withheld by my intro** 
ducer — were powerful auxiliaries in my favour. 

My vanity was gratified ; I began to be on good 
terms with myself as to outward advantages ; and 
I soon acquired an ease that might have astonished 
those who had formerly known my diffidence. 
" Surely,'* thought I to myself, my beloved Agnes 
must have fallen amongst very different persons from 
those I have had the advantage of meeting/^ or she 
would not have spoken of Xi^ondon society as she 
used to do ; she must have gone to merely vapid 
balls, or duller card-parties, and did not meet with 
the delightful society there is to be found in tins 
focus of intellect. 
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My friend was pleased with what he termed my 
success, aidid rallied^me on it; **Giveine credit,” said 
tfe, •‘for my disinterestedness in leading a rival, such 
as you are likely to be, into my chosen circles ; nay, 
you have eclipsed me already, for the ladies all say, 
you look and speak so like a poet, that they are 
sure you are one ; and poets, you know, are ever 
pets with the fair sex. There was Lady Elizabeth 
Danvers, who doats on sentiment, begging me to 
get one of your sonnets for her. Cannot you oblige 
her, and manufacture one for the occasion, addressed 
to her eyelashes They are, indeed, almost long 
and silken enough to inspire me,” said I, but for 
the present I delegate the honour to yourself.” 

However, the hint was taken. Tliis same lady 
had lent me a copy of Goldsmith^s poems, which 
were then recently published, and with the fame 
of which the literary world was ringing. I had 
always had an inclination to scribble in verse, or 
poetry, as I sometimes fancied it: the temptation 
was great, therefore, before I returned the book, to 
attempt a poetipal critique in one of the blank 
pages, and adroitly insinuate some complimentary 
sentiments in, conclusion, to the fair owner who had 
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expressed her conviction of xny poetical talents. 
I did so, and out of sheer vanity said) or insinuated, 
much more than I felt for the lady in question 4 
though meaning only to convey a general sort of 
admiration; for, notwithstanding she was an acknow- 
ledged beauty, and an accomplished bine, she had 
not in the slightest degree interested me, beyond 
the mere feeling of gratified vanity at her implied 
favourable sentiments. 

My heart, ttJbugh sufficiently weak and suscep- 
tible, was not yet so faithless to its first love, as to 
suffer any other woman’s image to usurp her place, 
or put aside her hallowed remembrance. 

’Tis true, my self-esteem was gratified, my mental 
capabilities roused, by the flattering notice of the 
fair dames who graced these distinguished soirees ; 
but beyond this, I thought not. When I looked around 
on their brilliance, 1 sighed, and confessed there 
was not one in all these select assemblages that 
could compare to my Agnes ! 

Unfortunately, the Lady Elizabeth attached more 
meaning to my foolish jeu d’esprit than 1 bad 
intended, or wished; at least, so I judged, from the 
deep blush that suffused her cheek, and the con- 
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air that noarked her deportment, the nexk 
time we met like a weak coxcomb, I was flattered, 
though half frightened by these tnamfestalions of 
sensibility* However, I talked sentiment that even^ 
ittg with more piquancy than before, but endeavour- 
ing at the same time to keep on neutral ground. 
It was responded to with an air of sufficient ten- 
derness and empreesment. I saw at once my fair 
companion’s great aptness to fall in love, and was 
absui^ and unworthy enough to trifle with her 
weakness. 

Alfred Usbum watched our proceedings with 
an amused eye ; he fancied I was beginning to suc- 
cumb Under the foir aristocrat’s attractions. Much 
did he rally me tlie next morning on what he termed 
my brilliant conquest. 

I affected only to consider it a jest, and that the 
lady was but amusing herself with my untaught 
admiration: but, in reply, lie put aside his levity, 
and seriously advised me to desist in my attentions, 
unless I meant really to endeavour gaining the 
band of the daughter of one of England’s proudest 
peers ; for,” said he, « ready as she is to bestow her 
heart on any interesting aspirant, her father would 
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llnuk Iter and himself degraded by any alliance 
short of old nobility.*’ 

My pulse quickened, the colour mounted, to my 
cheeks, as 2“ heard this' intelligible aUusion to my 
own humble blood. “ Thank you,” said Ij ” in a 
piqued tone, for your warning, but it is needless. 

I never contemplated aspiring to the honour of the 
Lady EUztdteth’s alliance ; my plebeian predilections 
are perhaps quite as strong as his aristocratic pre- 
judices, and l'*^ould be slow to accept, as well as 
to aspire, to such distinction. My Mend replied 
not to my petulance ; he thought it best, perhaps, 
that my pride should be somewhat wounded for my 
folly. 

From that time forth I shunned the lady who 
had been the innocent cause of my pique. ‘‘Doubt- 
less,” thought I, “she will soon find some other 
—what Usbum sarcastically styled — interesting 
aspirant, on whom to bestow her easily wcm heart : 
I will let them se^ 1 aim at no auch hopour.” 

I fdh for Some days after this conversation, irrit- 
able and ennuy^ , In tliis 'interTsj, Alfred Usbum 
pressed upon me my half promise.of accompany- 
ing him to the theatre, to see 4he great Ghtmck 
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*ct. We hftd several conversations, previously, 
on.jliis sulijeet; he— trying to do away with what 
he c^Ied in 5 c, harrow prejudices respecting the 
propriety of a, ibhdstian’s frequenting a playhouse ; ‘ 
I urging, ' though more and more faintly, my 
reasons for ■ dissenting from him. He maintained 
the usual class of arguments generally employed 
in behalf of theatrical amusements— such as, their 
intellectual character; the encouragements they 
hold out to the efforts of genius; their capa- 
bility of being turned into vehicles of reproof to 
vice, and incentives to virtue ; beside the benefits 
conferred by having such rational public recreations 
for the people. Every section of those arguments 
he dwelt on with great abiUty, till I was nearly 
silenced by Ws rhetoric. 

But I asked in reply, what good moral results 
had ever been known, or beard of, frona attending a 
theatre 1 In any known record, was there evfer an 
instance of an individual being improved, even in 
outfit dew«»ih or courtesy of manners, thereby? 
But, qn'the conifrary, were there not instances where 
bt^ ^ndehdes Were at least strengthened, and bad 
morals ihade worse ? And though it could hot be 
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cleiiied that there was a world of high wisdom and 
intellect in the dramas of the immortal baiti of 
Avon, was there not likewise many exhibitions on 
the stage, beneath the rationality of a thinking 
being ? were there not often heard hoarse jests, des-p- 
picable burlesque, low buffoonery"?* not to mention 
things still more offensive to delicacy and good 
taste ? and how did this tend to exalt pure reason, 
or man% diviner part ? Beside, even if all these 
arguments should be deemed futile, or of little 
weight, yet there was an obvious antagonism felt 
to exist betw^een theatrical amusements^ as at pre- 
sent cofiducted^ and a devotional spirit — a life of 
serious piety. 

To this last remark my opponent replied, I do 
not pretend to be a judge of 'what is antagonism to 
the species of piety you speak, of, its being of too 
transcendental a kind for me entirely to compre- 
hend; I have aU'ays considered .the best service we 
can render the benevolent Author of our being is a 
reasonable one, and one which would never be 
endangered by an indulgence in any of the recre« 
ations or pleasures of the intellect | for to such an 
order, notwithstanding some abuses and imperfec- 
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tiolu!, I must erer consider that theatrical amttse* 
mentehelwg.” 

1 wad not thc^olighljr conrinced by these specious ^ 
sentiments, tiniugh in a degree influenced by (hem. 

1 began to tiple it would be as well to see the 
actual working of the thing ; to know by demonstm* 
tion, if there were really as much moral pollution 
attached to it, as I had h^rd some good men, in 
the wannth of their zeal, declare there was; and 
to asoertain .by experience, if the fascination was as 
great as others of a different class affirmed of it 
I therefore determined to accompany Alfred 
Usbum to see Garrick -act Hamlet We went 
acoordin^y. I wae prepared for the imporing air 
of the i^lace, its g^laie and glitter, but not for the 
amazing display of power in the great actor. He 
oompelled attention i-the most, breathless — ^he oon- 
yrited UDaitatiem into reality by the earneslaiess of 
his nfri ia»id'‘^ appeared at the time actually 
rim^lnnedrinto (he eharaoter he represenfodr^he 
SeMii^ a ;lirihg« breathing^' intensely real Hamlet^- 

smrtnw-sfridcen 

^inoe, y<|»u law you— you 

high 'demotion to his fotber's 
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memory^ and bis evident reluctance to inflict sum^ 
inary vengeance on his murderers — the illusion was 
perfects you forgot your own existence, while 
absorbed in the events of Ms* 

My friend watched my countenance, as he told 
me afterward, and saw how I was interested. 
“ I knew it would be so/' said he, ** how could any 
mortal resist such genius?' “I fully accord all the 
merit you claim fljrthis incomparable actor's powers," 
replied I ; it is indeed w'onderful how* any man can 
so put las own mind into such perfect sympathy 
with another’s, as to produce results so like nature, 
that one is for the time deluded into the idea that 
it is such : but notwithstandin|^ the high mental 
treat I owm I have had, the stubborn question still 
forces itself back, Cui bom 

Alfred Usbum looked somewhat contemptuously 
at me, and deigned no reply ; sometliing else occtir* 
red at the moment, or perhaps the conversation 
would not thus have ended. However, the Rubicon 
was passed. I went to the play whenever Garrick 
acted, for the rest of the season. 1 did not 
quite comfortable or satisfied in so doing ; I could: 
not get over the idea that it was a wrong thing for 
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me to do, whatever it might be to others. But my 
mind was now in a very different state to what it 
had been a few months previously. My private 
devdtions were in great degree neglected : harass- 
ing doubts on many important points bad been 
insinuated into my mind. I could not bear to be 
long alone ; I felt ill at ease, and dissatisfied with 
myself. My return home had been postponed from 
week to week ; my dear mother had written me 
frequent, affectionate letters : at length a long inter- 
val elapsed between the last, and I began to feel 
rather uneasy at the silence. 

The society had been so agreeable into which my 
friend bad taken ttk, thatT put off likewise for a 
longwhile calling on Agnes’ relatives. At length I 
went to the bouse of one who bad been most cordial 
in his invitation. 1 found tiie gentleman a vulgar 
purse-proud man, who evidently only showed me 
civility because he knew his cousin bad left me 
tbe j|reater part of ber money. He invited me to 
dine with him, and I went with rieluctance. 'Tliere 
I saw another phasis of JLondon society : they were 
ridh, and, what is called,. of the first respectability; 
but they bad nearly all tiie vulgarity that distin- 
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guishes really under-bred persons* with much of 
the arrogance and incry that marks a class some* 
what above them* in this country of innumerable 
castes and petty distinctions; all aimed at con- 
nexion with rank; all seemed desirous of estab- 
lishing their claims to notice* on the merits of 
others in a higher ^grade than themselves; all 
seemed to exhibit the weakness of little minds^ — a 
desire to ajipear^ grander and greater than they 
really were. 

And yet these persons possessed actually enough 
of wealth, enough of station* to satisfy any reason- 
able or reasoning mind ; why should they then 
lower themselves thus despicably, by futile attempts 
at further aggrandisement ? — So thought I to my- 
self as I walked home from this tiresome visit. 
1 wondered not that my beloved Agnes had felt out 
of her element, in such society as the party I had 
left. She was a being of a different class and 
mould altogether, and had scarcely a feeling in 
common with them. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

Even in lier fliglit to that far sphere, 

•Mid all her spirit’s uew-felt plow, 

A pitying look she turned below, 

On him who stood in darkness here ; 

Him, w^hom, perhaps, if vain regret 
Can dwell in heaven, she pities yet. 

And oft, when looking to this dim 

And distant world, remembers him,’* Moore. 


Soon after this, I received aletter from Cornwall, stat- 
ing that my mother was very unwell, and, if I could 
conveniently leave London, to hasten my departure, 
as she wished much to see me* „ I instantly obeyed 
the summons, and prepared to hasten home. There 
was a vague dread on my mind, that my beloved 
mother was near dea-th, and that, perhaps, I should 
not Vrrivs in time to see her aUve; I therefore 
travelled post? end only arrived in time to receive 
tny incomparable parent’s fore well and blessing® 
and to see her sp5ril?s calm and happy departure. 
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Her end was perfect peace. She bad for some 
time past been growing in heavenly^mindedness ; 
I foond thm out chiefly from her joarnah which she 
had regularly kept for some years. 

Thus another wreOch was made from my earthly 
treasures. My mother, my beloved mother, was no 
more ! 

A sullen, apathetic mood came over me, soon 
after this my second great affliction. My heart 
seemed rather “hardened than softened by it, so 
was I smitten, yet received no correction:” I 
humbled not myself in the sight of God, j[^n account 
of my departing from him in spirit, and questioning 
his ways : went on frowardly in the way of my 

heart’ ' 

The first day I found ray mother’s journal, some 
time after her decease, I was somewhat melted by 
the perusal. I give, here, a few extracts from it. 
I have p^oscrved it carefully, and it still remains 
among the few relics of my emrlier and better days. 

"Suntoy Evening, 17 — Feeling too weak and jpoorly 
to go out to pray. Have I’ead and prayed at home, there- 
fore. My soul has been refreshed and rejoiced by the views 
and meditations I Mve had of the blessedness of heaven^ 
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aad of the employments that most pinbably occupy the 
powers of disembodied spirits tbe^e. May we not sup- 
pose they consist chiefly in sutdying the character of God 
-i-in being instructed in many of the mysteries that now 
pnsszle, or, if dwelt on in any spirit but that of a little 
child, distract ua in a maze of vain questionings ? 

Shall we not there, too, delight in fathoming the mys- 
teries of redemption ? in understanding the ' heights and 
depths of the love of God,’* which 7iow, the aj)ostle affintis, 
surpass knowledge? On these high themes, the mctjfficd 
1 intellect will delight to dwell — it will have boundless scope 
for its capabilities, which, we may well conclude, will 
increase in poorer and expansion continually. ” On these 
thoughts my mind has dwelt with satisfaction, Oh ! may 
my spirit be prepared and made meet for this glorious 
inheritance!’* 

TJiui"sday — Had an affectionate letter from my dear 
son 1 Who can tell tJie sweet pleasure, the burst of thank- 
fulness, that I feel whenever 1 hear from, or think of him ! 
Gpd, ' who is rich in mercy to all tliat call upon him/ has 
verily showed himself so to me in his behalf. My prayers 
have been answered, and more than answered, rejecting 
, this oherishtfd object of my heart’s love. He is all that I 
asked, or prayed for. Riches and honour have been 
accorded him, but more, much more than these— the 
favour qf bur good -and gracious God ! W^hat shall I rfemder 
unto thq^^Lord for all his mercies?” my beat^ overflows 
with grateful adoration-^with speechless praise. 
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Monday— For some time jxtst I fdrl my outward 
tabernacle tottering ; but I think t may say tlie ” inward 
man is being renewed day by day.’* One subject of slight 
anxiety oppresses me. My son does not write so fto- 
(j[ueinly as he used to do ; beside» his long stay in London 
I do not quite like. He says the law a/Ikir takes up 
more time than he had expected^ and be wishes now to 
see the end of it. Then wky am 1 uneasy ^ he wanted 
change of air and scene ; his spirits and health were both 
differing — *twas I who nrjged him to go. It must be my 
weak ruTvos, andwnny great affection for him, that cause 
tins oppression— if he knew how unwell 1 am, he would 
surely be here ; but I will not be solfi'^h enough to make 
him uneasy. Father of mercies! bless mid keep my 
drarlydorod son ! 

Friday — Had felt for some days great anxiety rosjiect- 
mg Jolm. To-day, it seems removed — though iny illness 
evidently increases. My dear husband now urges me to 
send him word how ill I am ; but not quite yet— in 
another week, if he does not return, he shall be sent for; 
perhaps I may get better. Have been reading a book my 
son lent me, which he said he thought I should like, 
*' Extraci^i fimiv llie confessions and soliloquies of St. 
.Augustine I have indeed been struck and editied by 
much that it contains. What vivid impressions of, what 
close communion with God, did he not possess 1 wliat a 
sense of sin, what evangelical ho|>6s of pmdon — ^what a 
putting ofi of earth— what a clothing of heaven was vouch** 







ST2^'6«^ wh«p*r6r I u^ to ^nk 

toiiSdiy to my sjunt. itod tjw disunm 
- pttw«ntota Kdrtible ; bdt folf .ome time past. 

i^c «««*. f ^•- Tl^* I »•>• »i '•■“ 

. Whateoever ye ask the Fathe* in my name, that 

%nVi^wy«t<” 

W ^ jotjtoali When my eye glanced over the 
yeaimDge of he? rtrong affection for me» when I aaw 
how hi^ an qpinion dm had of her eon, who wm 
cooBdouehe waenow eomewha* changed dnce he 
had left !»* compaMonahip, my heart metted withm 
: »te,nndrw^ Ithea^d. I prayed-pa^on^)y 
Ihat I jmight at last he witii hen, »*>® 
W^was. But my ^ ^preaaiW ; werp 
.1 didnotfeel iimlN4 to wtum 

An^pubUc 

^1^,1 
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ui^t fo»it Tbe omplft ao4 <1®^ ' 

hiji»aici<w» modes of spe^h <i^ oar p^’ 

Tteighbouw,i»ow twuaded ^ 

eaira when they taiked to me, as they were' woht, on 
religions subjects. They soon perceived an i^tere- 
lion in my manners; they sar I lyas beemp® 
reserved and distant, and, as they expressed it, more 
like a fine gentleman, than before I went a^. 
Partly tboy ^tributed this change td my severe 
afflictions, in losing two such friends as my w^e 
and mother, partly to the real cause, a change of 
feeling and opinion. Then one or two*of the most 
zealous and prominent characters among ttos 
thought it dieir duty, after a little while, to speak 
to me in a tone of rebuke and spiritual superiori^. , 
This 1 could not bear— I soon silenced them by tny 
brief and caustic answers. 

If, indeed, any <me I had reverenced, such as Mr. 
Wesley, or a regular and pious clergyman, had en« 
couraged me tc lay open the state of my mind, and 
had- giveU me judicious and stdtable adrice, it mig^, 
have been of service; but no such persons were tiien. 
near me. The individual who had reccreded Mr.lU- 
—now a regular travelling preacl»r-^was a eo^o 
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iQitemte man, for whom I felt a portion of my old 
spirit of contempt, t kept out of his way as much 
as possible; not wishing entirely to break all con- 
nexion with the Methodists of the place, which I 
feared would be the case, should I be subjected to 
his rude attacks. ) 

Things went on for some months in this uncom- 
fortable state. 1 was heartily tired of Cornwall, 
and everything connected with it^ except my father, 
lie, poor man, seemed quietly sinking, rince the 
decease of his beloved wife. He never uas a man 
of many words : now he seldom spoke. I tried all 
in my power to rouse and interest him; — he 
would receive my attentions with a pleased look, 
but would soon relapse into his former quietude. 
He often told me, when he feared I was uneasy 
about him, that he was not unhappy; but that 
he liked much to be alone, and to think of his 
blessed wife, and pray tliat he might at length 
rejoin her in heaven. 

I found, therefore, it was better to leave him 
alone, and let him take his own way ; his mind 
seemed in a very desirable state, and I almost 
envied him. 
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Ju»t when I felt so unsettled, I received a letter 
from Alfred Usburn, saying he was going to Ireland 
on some business, and he wished I would accom- 
pany him, as he thought such a thorough change' 
would be of service to me. Now» 1 had long felt 
a wish to' visit Ireland. I had occasionally met 
with a few of its natives, and there was something 
about them that I much liked. Their open-heart- 
edness aiid wamth of temperament, with the degree 
of abandon in most of their characters, interested 
me extremely, I wished to see more specimens of 
the Irish nation, and to have better opportunities 
of studying their national character ; I determined 
therefore ; to accept my friend’s offer, and accom- 
pany him across the channel. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

" Uuu \ns I lecodTetted to tlie world ; 

, .. Society became my glittering bride, 

And aiiyhopca my cMIdren.” WoBDawoKTH. 

We bailed for Ireland with a propitious wind, and 
in the third morning anchored in the bay of Dublin. 
We went to one of the first hotels, there intending 
tp tahe up our abode as long as we remaned. 
Alfred Usbum had many letters of intreduction to 
^several of th% Hite of the Irish metropolis. We 
were soon, therefore, immersed in pleasant engage- 
ments, and proved by demonstration the truth of 
the hospitable character of the nation. , 

I whs much pleated with the appearance of this 
. ypt^^ handsimiie dty ; most of its public buildings 
beUg oa 80 ktge and liberal a scide; its principid 
streets, regular and well built; and the browrh% 
shject of interest; its noble nnlvetsity, chaUeii^ng 
' the idlmiiiition mid homS^e of evety strtdii^^ With 
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several of the students and fellows we soon beeame 
acquainted; and much was I delighted widi their 
various erudition, os well as amused at their racy 
humour. 1 soon pronounced the opinion, that of, 
all men 1 had jet met, a well^ucated Irishman 
was the most pleasant and piquant companion. 
There is a buoyancy of spirits belonging to them, 
with such ever>ready wii^ invention, and peculiar 
humour, thatjpne never, or rarely, meets in combi* 
nation on the other side of the channel ; they strike 
and tascmate at the first interview : and an Engliidi- 
man, from their warm and frank*- dem^our, 
imagmes that their character and peculiarity may 
be understood at once ; however, in many instshces 
he afterward finds out that bis p#aetration was 
somewhat at fault, in forming this opinion. 

I, with my usual impetuosify, was disposed to 
be extravagantly delighted with almost everything 
I saw, or evmy body I met The lighter atmosplmre, 
and more mercurial temperament of the people, 

, soon put to ^fat foy hinglish gloom, and invested 
me fora while with a;, d^ree of the native elyicUy; 

. I entwred then pectihat humotqr , ahnosfc.y^^ 
distely, and< seemed to undptstirnd ami it 
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niooh more than my philosophic Mend, who ap> 
peered somewhat out of hi^ element. 

** 1 own I am amazed/' said he one day to me, 
after we had been a short time in Dublin, “ at the 
alteration in your mood and mauners the Irish 
air seems to have infected you with Irish gaiety, for 
you are as mirthful as an^ of the natives; but 
more do I marvel at your appearing so outrage- 
ously amused at, what seems to me, their very 
e<|uivocal wit.” 

“My dear fellow, ’’•said I, in reply, “T plead 
guilty to both your chaiges j I feel disposed, 

,, strangely disposed, considering my triste tempera- 
ment, to be gay and jocund ; the inmmeiatice that 
belonp to the climate, has certainly put to flight 
• my English vapours. I am amused, too, as you 
remark, exceedingly amused with our Irish Mends 
. humour, for I do imt exactly call it wit; it seems 
to me more a peculiar species of national drollery, 

. of igroteaque combinations, such as would never enter 
an English ima^nation even in dreamO; and there 
la likewise so mndh comic effect in many of their 
, sayings and doings, that I am compelled oftmi to 
in spite (ff-n ' 
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“WeH,” he, 5*1 mast/Bti1i]L>vr<m4er,,.th^ you, 
who are in geneM so grayu iSid, in manner 

and style of mind, and who. aeldcan eren attempt a 
pi^n,. tiiat you should so ente^into, and be diverted 
with, this same hteetiousness? I pust, 1 suppose, 
want the necessaiy faculty for lusderstandiog it, for 
I seldom am amused bp their s^dlies, or lutdemtaod 
their point.” 

My friend’s conclusion was. a just otm — he did. 
want the requisite faculip; and I have met with 
many other of my own countrymen with the same 
obtuseness; they have appeared perfectly insensi- 
ble to much of the most racy kind of Irish humour ; 
they could not understand anytiiing so mu^ out 
of thw own mode of thinking, or their own attempts 
at wit. 

1 was, when 1 reflected about it, almost amazed 
at myself; for an airy and mirthful mood of manner 
and mind had, as my Mend remarked, usurped the 
pTace of my usually calm and grave demeanour; 
instead pf my reflective, and e^mewbat sombre 
habits, bad appear^ a gay and -^cundi. almost 
careless, sent air, 1 aitsred heartily into, thdr , 
hilarious spirit bf riie parries we freqU6Qted,::aad^^'! 
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and catted the gajeat and the 
Hji^test I ncref hiA' muc^ thlent.at if^ftartee, bat, 
iitf tojared by diose arouHtd ihe» I becama almost 

grace and freedom and liveline8B'‘of the frir 
:daim«i of . Erin suited well the then somewhat 
imomidoaB state of my mmd, I complimented them 
iMa mdre sentimental and energetic strain than 
they had been accustomed to hear; thereby I be- 
caipe popular, and my company sought after. 
Since my rencontre with Lady Elizabeth Danvers, 
) took care that my attentions should be of such a 
general character, that no mistake could arise as to 
their meaning. There was no one fair lady, who 
paitimdarly interested me. 1 fancied that I never 
could really love agidn. However, in this I was, 
alas ! misttd^en ; but that did not come to pass for 
a yrhile. 

< The greater freedom from the formality and 
C^niht tW at this period was observed in liOnd^n 
Sedety, pleased me much'. The liberQr' to call at 
an agre^^ bouse hi dmbst any hour of the 
and s^yiin toag as dne pleaoedj heihf 
, lively 'ta& w»i»t suited will imy 
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moo4r ,, I P^H, ^ «ial 

j^os .w))tU«4 «wa;^^he mo . ; 

Who would ha^e recoguia^ iu at; ^bis jdatej^ 
tile once meditative, senoi|^, and at one period 
»ealms disciple of John We^ey ? . 1 was &8t:nnli:- 
ing into a mere everynday tii^er; tbdUgh, as yet, 
no startling b^ach lof the moral law ha^ sl#rined 
my conscience Jnto a petoo^(H)i of my ..downward 


coarse-l ■ , 

My bealth*liad been much, benefited by t^ 
change, of air and scenes for the first time ifor 
. several years, 1 felt in perfect healtii: J^is circum- 
stance may account, in some degree* for the light- 
ness of my spirita ' . ’ 

Those only who have suffered froto ony domaoV 
or chronic indispodtion — not ill Wough to employ 
.a ^ysician, or openly complain ; not well enough 
to enjoy any thing, or exert themselves ej^ther 
mentally or corporeally — such only, can understand 
.the complacent, daligbtful sensation, which te- 
n^wed^hedth brings: every thing in nature wears 


a smile~-the ptd8<to ^4}e^ but . to eEip^entr-rthe.. 
{U'esent.ton^ 
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'' ''''■' ii^ sie:4cx^t^ 'ai^ _ 

compelled i<r‘ prolong . 

‘^'llPli^DubUla longer he Tifislied. He 
^J^^ttie with my pr^ilection for thb 
* * bacl; to Inland as fast 


Jl^weyer, tijere Vwere some inquiHeS'' 
in Cort», relative to the law affair he , 
VfW^.ahont, ai^ thither he announced he must go 
/'^^*he left I^lapd; of course, 1 determined 

my business 

:%^^j&ttiweh as jmssible,” he said to me, “ for I long 
fit again to our own England-^he land that, 

aidta. my style of^thinking, better than, any I have 

yet ever fbusid or dreamed of." aI 

; ^ bi^nfefe then," said I* in a tone of banter, “that 
* hw things in Ireland than are udder- 

^ grsapiog 


wiving^ of those' important enijpnM.^^: 
‘Iiish' . wid ; eertyoly /to 
InAtidk lieamed‘lhereip,".td]^id^, 
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a caustic tome; t e^pilre io 
understanding .that ^hich appears to me so utterly 
frivolous.” ^ ^ ' 

But it is ^ ingredient that entets so Idrgely 
into the naitomal* character,” persisted J, Dot Ohoos* 
ing to notice his chafed humour — j;liat I catmot 
consent for )ou to discard it thus lightly^ hoi^des, 
Alfred, what m become of ^our favourite axidiil,. 

freedon* fromjjrejudlce ?” in this instance at IfWWtJ 
your peculiar j)rcdilcetion8 have viarped your Oslm 
reason ; you seem to forget the striking instanbes 
we have met of native talent and |reat oapabilitics ; 
the men of various erudition, and extensive 
search and surely the quickuess of apprehension 
in the mass, and their fertility of resource, must ^ 
make up for our more serious thinking and 

. . . 4 • 

energetic, patient acting. 

There may be something in what you say,” re- 
plied he lu a more genial tone ; “but you are as much 
misled by your predilections in another diredlion ; 
however, 1 am beginning to despair of eithej: freO- 
ing myself, or expecting others to be Exempt 
prejudice ; we cannot soar above the men- 
tal mists that surround us; we cannot wimlp un- 
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Iftaa:' 'ti!^' inte'i’M''<i*, 

'>^i.5i'ijijL!i*i.-i'ijti,jji«Mi4*^ iffSi-nTG Ikjwwl^hy dtetiriy**' 

I Was be^ntoihg tti pbikwbpWw* 
, 88 1 W no mind (hen for m«re 


tiiwtettsB 8pe<iuli^bn, I let the conversation drop. 

My mind coiitlntted in much the same volatiJe 
state wlWtC we remained in Dublin. I met with 
many Rpo**® mnused bid interested me at Ihe 
time ; hut none that made a sufficiently permanent 
impr^sioh, for me to loiter on my road to describe. 

1/yere I writing a romance, enough could be spun 
out of many an amusing incident, to season, and 


it more entertaining. If' my object were 
merely to amuse, and bad I the power to catch the 
ally nodiings, the sparkling effervescence, from the 
conversation of many of those I met with, my record 
would, no doubt, be more pitjuant : but such i4 not 
my design ; I write with a deeper, higher ohjt^ hi 
yie^, 0 *; I would not have chosen the grave and 
Wjmhre narrative of my own Ufej which, ihoui^ 
evbitfol enough in some of its parts, yet, it mast 
be remarked, these event* >«i8e in % commeB 
<^r ^ ta^uence* and are iiot i^^ed or ^folved 

y.'wMi;' anything ';l^m';<he' ' li^'each,^ 
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the differei^e between an inveixted wd a real 
history I ^ lattei^, may ha^^ cyan more rotoantlc 
or unlihely incident iHl its page^; but the|^^ are 
not, brought about with die dramatic effect of the 
formers — rye t, surely the moral of the one should be 
more powerful and lasting than the pUien 
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CHAPTEft XIX. 

^ i I took her for a vision 

. / / eotne cneatoiM of tke olewwt, 

,?niat in colours of tke rainboMr lives* 

■ ■ ! An4 pUys' i’*e pUgUtea cloud*. I wm dwe-sWuck, 

MittON. 

We at iengtl^ left; the gay and handsome capitol 
of Ireland, where I had «pent so pleawnt a visit : 
vitf VdrB ^ere nearly two months, but it appeared 
Ecis^ly one. Travelling in those days w^ very 
had ample time to see and notice the 
^t*y Wat we passed through. Much did we, in 
comnion with others, deplore the poverty, and often 
wretahedness, of the peasantry. However, as tiiere 
h^ been, at all times, enbugh said and written about 
Ir^d in all its imaj^nable aspects, I foirbear to 
Wy own 'ppimons ^ the very trite, sn^ect; my 
\ to some slight observ^io^, 

and national* character. 

«tati8t»$B or|i4itK»> 1 have nffltiiihg % d<?. 
Alfted,li*wm.had h»e, H 

hti' old ;;ft^d,,of ,.hi8,f<diwr^». 
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resided in Cork, and there^ most probably, take up 
his abode, the short time he remained in that 
city; and iuided» He understood Irish hospitality 
well enough to be certain that his friends would be 
equally glad to see me. 1 objected to this arrange- 
ment, and determined on staying at an inn. Accord- 
ingly I stopped where the coach had put us down, 
and my friend went to the house he spoke Of, say- 
ing he would sopn rejoin me. Very shortly, acaniage 
was sent, to convey my luggage and self to this 
gentleman’s abode, he coming himself to Jfosure the 
acceptance of his invitation. As he wdhld^ear of 
no refusal, I was obliged to accompany Alfred^s 
hospitable friend. 

; And here, if 1 were to consult my feelings, I 
would hurry whole years into a few lines, and thus 
escape much that is mci^t agonizing to recall But 
it must not be: I have vowed to give a faithful 
record of my hfe, and a true register of my 
sciEKcn "the vow which is registered in heav^hi^ 
must he folfilleii 1 must be even mbre diffuse 
than hi^erto, to account for what afterward ctae 
to. pass# 
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Mr. O’SulUTna-^or po t call the gentleman 
k^i»tion,Itea for tnany.ieasona hU teal imme 
in a veiyhandBome houae, eyerytiiing 
^ut which* betokened an expensive and ttio^ 
leis Styl» *^””85 he wasagood specinten^ ol 
toe genniaelrish gentleman of toatday-^boepitaWe, 

profosp, involved. My friend had given me a hint 
toat onr host mdst probably was more of a fom 
vwoMt toan wonld suit either of our tastes, but that 
he had heard his daughter fas a lovely gH who 
may weU make amends for any feilure of agrceable- 

nosainber fether. I, who felt perfecriy indifibrent 

on toe subjeet. assured him it vras quite immaterial 
as to toe peculiar humour of a mah hrithwhom 
we should associate so short a tone— but obsmved, 
I was glad to find there was a feir demoisefie » 
toe house, as I feared it was toe abode, of a 


;Wb were only just in time to dress for riinner, 
wedetceoded to toe drawtofif-™«». fb«wri 
sevtoal otoer gaeste there assembled.; foihig 
haiy, tofotred toi presided 

Vrifo, i-ha^': h®*®- % rtiato:' deeeto®^r'' _ 
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exaggerated, arhea it bad prenpuneed her lovely ; 
for a more radiiuit creature had my dazzled eyea 
aeverbefore gazed on ; and ihe Izacination iscreaaed 
when i^e spoke and smiled; there was so modb 
archness and humour in her expressive counte* 
nance, that she seemed to me a very Heb4 of smiles 
and mirthfulness. I was struck and delighted with 
her beauty at first sight, just as 1 m^ht have ad* 
mired and rejoteed in the surpassing lovdinese of 
a &ir chfld; for the complacency* f felt sees^d 
only the natural pleasure arisuag from a keen sense 
of the beautiful. 1 contrived to sit near her at 
dinner, and exerted myself to be entertaining: 
latterly 1 had sufficient practice in %ht and trifling 
conversidion, and knew how to give it a turn of 
piquancy and momentary interest. Her manners 
and accent were purely national-*rAen, I thought 
both delightfril. Well and gracefully did she repfy 
to tey badinage ; nay, portly took the lead in it: 
ho# much ssst did she contrive to impart to sub* 
jeete, I should' at one time have imagined it utter 
lolly to have wasted a dioUgbt on !' 

' After the ladies— 'for there was a young friend 
whaaeootnpatued Mihs O^Sulivan^bad retired from 
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ithi&/dhu]ig«!t&ble> X o{>{M>rtumty for the 

iaioe tp ijotice oar foUo^^^ists. Most of-tbeih 
9]»pp&red mere fox-hun^g equSres, jovial fellows, 
who spent life taostly' in banting and drinking. 
There was nothing to be extraeted from their com- 
pany, aad^ as sOon as good breeding allowed, Alfred 
Ui^nt and myself essayed to leave the room, in 
order to the ladies. Mach' to our annoyance, 
we were most oproarioasly prevented by their 
d^lariog we had not drUnk half enough, and they 
would allow of no such innovation. We pleaded 
our English customs, mid our inability to stand their 
strong potations. It was in vain, we were tfoliged 
reluetSiUily to sit down again, chafing with ire and 
ditgnst. . I felt immeasurably annoyed and provoked, 
and my friend, judging from my manner, flmt,,if 
kept much longer, an explosion Would ensue, went 
up to Bdr. O’Sullivan, and whispered in his ear— it 
may.bp Itoma telismaaic woids, for I knew not •their, 
import^hid^he soon alter cohteive^^ by hcd^rg sHs 
to num<!ravre a litde, to Oflfect our etoape frdiil dbis 
ungelual'admesphere. ■ 

Odier hdtes had arrived in the drawihg-roottt, 
tahen wo auasendlM diihre f hat not^ 
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in Jjbe le^t compete wit& Bora O'Sullivan. The 
amuisementB were thow uBnallyroet wi&in foshion- 
ahte Irish partiea^abundanee of good mnaio, and 
niostly« before th^ separate, dancing. " 

1 was ever passioiiately fond of mosie—wbo, 
that has a soul, is net?^but for dancings apart 
from religious motives,.! had an utter contOidpt. 
It used to appear , to ffie so absurd, to see talb 
large, often aediftard men and women, stand up to 
amuse themselves, as if they were Brobdignagian 
children-<~to enter upon an exercise that requires, 
for its toleration, lightness of heart as weU as heel — 
the inartificial grace of childhood, or very- early 
youth, when it may be considered as a fitting mode 
for throwing off some of the natural gaiety and re- 
dundancy of animal spirits belonging to that |oyoUs 
period of human existence : but fur sober, thinking, 
heavy men and women, to attempt this sylphic exer- 
cise, and imagine it a rt^imal aihusement ; verily I 
ppuld ofteO, with tile ^ilosopber Demoeiitus, have 
liSnghsid .tiUl 1 had wept at such monstrous folly ! 

But after these repeat^ thoughts and convie- 
would any one believe tiiat 1 should be weak 
ettpu{^ actuary te have ehtiiisd this evenit% to he 
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to^s^^'Wbeo ffessed by b«ft*i^ boatew to 
dftjot^ toftonfeM l two igno*»ot«^ aoopmpbsb-f 
Aeftti 1 aOked, of coBWOi how that could be ? 
and here X had to enter iatai>a bunghog defence of 
the reasons. When I fttfempted to really argue on 
the ftctaaX nature of the thing, and to demonstrate 
its absurdity, I Waa pUyfuHy stopped by my fair 
qttestioner, who declared, « It was the most exciting 
and del^htftol amosement m the world, and dm 
shbftld l«»o half the pleasure of her enstence, if 
dbligod to forego it.” 

And weU did her li|^3nd graceful motements 

and pleasure-beambg iwe, as she glided through 
the er<dudons of the dance, comport with h r 
deeferadon. For the •first dm®, I beheld this an- 
Intellectual species of recreation with interest! 
O’Sullivan had invested it with, the graw of 
!-it seemed ao^^ted to her light and 
fi^re. to her: mirthful and apparently happy 
nntdtei i^tciiedher fiUdn^with inteiwe interest !; 
I dn^i^ Alfred 0sbnm— who, though having the 
same aemdinenta as my^f respecting dandng, 
l^^y^ in hie boyhood been tsuf^t it, and ebdW 
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th^efone^ ‘{iressed to do bo, stand , op to join 
tho gay fentastic throng i he daneed, of course, 
with Domr-^l seemed anxious to do so. 1 felt 
sohiething like an indpient pang of jealousy, as 1 
tratdied their animated talk, and. her joy-flashing 
eyes, during the time <hey were together. 

It was very evident she preferred our pompany 
to that of the other, young men in; the room; we 
were snraugenMtiiand jBngUshr-on both accounts 
desiraliie; most of: her other beaux were much of 
the same class as we bad seen at dinner ; there was 
in nearly all of them a deficiency of refinement, or 
what, in England, wouM-have been thought high- 
breeding. • 

My sojourn in London bad initiated me into the 
mysteries of these ^ings : conventional, and often 
artificial, as they are, how great an influence do 
they exmrt on bor first impresdons of persons ! How 
great too is the dmim |||^ manner ! superfieiad as it 
confessedly is, yet it ^ worth tihe trenble of taking 
pdds to acquire ; pfihleuiarly when it conceals, , 
as is ofitsn the case, by its vaniuh, Hus utter hndr 
lowness of the hedrt benoaHi I ; 

: ;Wheo I retired to rest that , eypnii^, it: wafi-ia « 
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t«tj pttrturbed state of tnind. I tried to banish the 
firir apparition that haunted me I I tried to exor- 
cise it, by endeavouring to think of my first and 
buried love ; strange it seemed, that her cherished 
image should now be refieoted, in memory’s mirror, 
in faded colours — in dimness of outline : ever and 
anon, tt was displaced by a bright, young, radiant 
&ce $ a round and graceful form, that seemed to 
stand out in bold relief, and to eclipse every other 
image or remembrance. At last I gave myself up 
to rile blissful illusion, and went to sleep droamiug 
of the delightful Dora. 

Every day some excursion was planned for our 
amusement High-bred horses were at the door 
each fine morning, to convey us to see some of the 
interesting and beautiful scenery that surrounds 
Cork. Dora could ride incomparably well, she 
managed her spirited horse in a masterly manner, 

• and enjoyed herself wliile on him, with all the buoy- 
aoey ofyoutbful blood, excited l^aslight appearance 
of peril I never had much liked riding, and had 
seldom practised it ; but now, taking care I had 
the most gentle charger of the lot, I learnt to enjoy 
equestrian exerrise. 
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Alimi Usburo bad apipeared b> ha.Fe thiro^n oft 
bis cyoioal mood, under the mapiiing infideuce 
of our charming bostess, had become .quite genial 
and liiKoly. Hei did not aeem to admire her with 
anydung like, the vehemency I did; be rallied, me 
often ^out my rapturous mode of ^>eeking of her, 
but stalK was somewhat afraid bis usud ice was 
thawing. She was just the sort of being, I thought, 
to melt the obd^jcacy a stoic — to tempt the sanc- 
tity of a saint. 1 speak thus strongly, because it 
is necessary to make the fact, of my utter bewitch- 
ment, comprehensible. She was so pOrfect an 
opposite to the woman I had first loved and won — 
was such a striking contrast, too, to my own charac- 
ter. — and yet 1 soon loved her, oh I how madly did 
I love her ! 

She was a light-hearted, airy, cai^less, or, l.may 
add, thoughtless being, who existed but in die 
present : die possessed a good deal of t^ent and 
taotv but y^Ty little capal^ty of reflection, or judg- 
ment; she had .read Ktde else than the lightest 
publics^Ons the day : wihat mind she possesimd, 
was,- therefore sadly unculdyt^^i yet it was 
not ignorant j with the qiucknenss winch charaeteid^ 
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she soon seised upon the most tnei^^ 
inlomuMion, and tulned it to account; she could, 
on 'ttiis slender stoek; talk toleiablj^ well. I was 
snrpri^ S^hen I thoroughly knew her, at the very 
superficial amount of knowledge that had been 
made to appiSsr so much lai^r. But it was not 
often. trusted to these sources for fascination ; 
her person and manners she knew were irresistible. 
I, who had bemj sneh a worshipper of mt»d^.who 
had supposed an angel could not have pleased me, 
had it been possible to have ims^ned one without 
high inteUect~even I succumbed to her outward 
attractions Tie true, indeed, I tried to persuade 
myself of her innate capabilities, of her possessing 
a fair share of mental endowments, which only 
Wanted a fostering hand to develope ; and I longed 
to be the <me, to undertake the delightful task of 
informing the mind of this fair creature. 

But. it may be asked, where wajii my moral and 
Bplrituid sense all this time ? bad 1 Uerm Biought 
as A would think of this entsmgienieat? 

had f never asked what claims had the that 
bad So engibssed my t^cdons, to dm t^teraeter of 
eyen a tN^ii)g :brisg^ i»i tike most momestom wib- 
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jects? Could I Mrly suppose^ her; ■ general 
demeanour and conversation, tiuit ^e had ever 
seriously thought of any world but this 7-*-had ever 
any aspirations after a better? Then her notions 
of duty, her nunwletaodard of action, of .wbatpature 
were they ?-^I ought to blush at the coti^^ion, that 
these obvbus inquiries 1 put aaid^ when they in> 
traded themselves at that time. 

One scene qf. abasement followed another iii 
rapid succession; we always seemed to be inmOTe- 
ment : no time was allowed for pause or reflectiou. 
The morning rides, and evening parties, where I 
followed my enchantress like her shadow, left me 
no time for thought. 

My infatuation— &r such it was— must have 
been evident to all observers. Dora herself behaved 
to me with as much unembarrassed fteedom, as 
if she, at least, were not conscious of the nature 
Of my sentimtiiila. Sometimes this easy com- 
placency piqued my van% ; and 1 would fear her 
heart was. not m. tiie slightest degree touched by 
any eeatimmit towards me. 1 would then for a 
time remit my defojted, attentions} but one en- 
couraging smilo) or sweet inqphry as to ihn cause, of 
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my gloomy would bring me again a willing slave to 
her side. 

After a short time of going on fbusy Alfred 
Usburn spoke seriously to me on the subject. 

1 answered frankly and decidedly, thatl loved, pas* 
sionately loved, Dora O’Sullivan, and that 1 had 
determined on endeavouring to gain her hand and 
heart. 

“ Perhaps,” said he in a tone of meaning, “ it will 
l>e more easy for you to gain the one than the 
other ?” 

, How 1 what do you mean ?” asked I, in a voice 
of alarm : **is it her alliance, or her afTeetions, you 
think 80 difficult to acqture ?’ 

<‘You are rich and handsome,” smd he with 
point, ‘*two weighty reasons why your proposals 
should be accepted.” 

Bub” said I, " that does not satisfy me. Surely 
you cannot think that that radiant creature^ whose 
nature seems as transparent as her complexion, 
would ever consent to be bartered for money? 
besidib vbat reason have you to suppose that her 
afTeetions are so difficult to gain 

"ReaUy, my dear John,” replied he^ **you look 
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8d angry, and question m« in »o fi^ee a tone, that I 
had better decline , all answer. 1 little thought 
your love bad made you 'so o^sitiv^e 'tb a. little un- 
meaning badinage. By all means strive to win the 
fair Dora ; do doubt you will succeed ; and may 
you be as happy as I wish yOu. ’ But had you ' 
not better first count the cost ? hear all the draw- 
backs that lessen the valqe of so glittering a pnze ? 
Are you awarorthat your lady-love must not expect 
a shilling from her father ; on the contrary, he will 
expect a large settlement} from whoever thinks of 
mturying her. Do you know, too, ffi'St she be- 
longs to the communion of the church of Rome ? 
How would that circumstance agree with your 
former religious opinions?^ 

But why," asked excitedly, “ why did you not 
apprise me of this last fact sooner ? As to the other, 
it was unnecessary to diention it at all; but you 
have done wrong and unlundly, by not letting me 
know so important a piece of information when 
first we came to this bouse.” 

“My dear fellow,” smd he coolly, “ how could I pos- 
sibly divine that you were to fall in love so soon 
with my old friend's daughter? beside, what con- 
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uej^aen^ iSd Z it could poei^biy to you, 

:«du|it icli^ous noiatma d mod hoktj at whose house 
litre dirly intended to stay a few diya ? it has ex- 
tended to weeks, merely because you so willed it; 
and I hare been beguiled oif too much time also: 
but 1 linger no longer on this enchanted ground — 
to%orroW| iZ the vessels sails for Plymouth, I go in 
her. You can do as you fdease about accompany- 
ing me." , • * » 

What a state of mental anarchy, of wild commo- 
tion, was my mhsd throws into, when Alfred Usburn 
left ine to -ponder on what he had said, to decide 
how I should act I 1 was convinced it was my duty 
to fly from this scene of temptation, and the beau- 
tiful syren to whom I had delivered up my heart ; 
for I felh that even could I have hoped Dora 
O’Sullivan had possessed all the piety and stiriet 
sense of dnty that characterize s<nne of tiie more 
Exemplary members of her church, still there would 
have bemi such a great chasm between ns tUr rsh- 
gions triews and fedings, that httie cbnoord or 
happinestf cbuld have been hoped for, from such an 
-union.' ■'•■■■'- ■ ; • , ■ 

But 1 hdifrdy hither, thisi'itfege to fly to v as % 
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as I could jtt<%e, i^e had lew, if iuiy> serious. ideas, 
of whatever class : riie ^med to act, 1 was obliged 
to own, firom impulse rather than principle. Bigoted 
she certainly was not, or 1 should have ^found out 
before now, what 1 was beginning to suspect, that she 
belonged to a church antagonist to my own. I bad 
observed, on the two Sundays we had been resident 
in the house, some slight cold or indisposition was 
given as u. reaiipp why Dora did not go out. I dis- 
covered afterward that she had been to their early 
service, but did not titm choose to avow it. As 
to her lariier, 1 never thought of inquiring about 
his movements. 1 hardly supposed he attended 
any place of worship. 

Now, though my mind was in such a very dif- 
ferent state to what it had been before my visit to 
London, and though the deteriorating process had 
been progressing since .my stay in Ireland, yet let 
it not be thought 1 had at this time forgotten all 
my {Hrqvtons experience, foregone all my religious 
hopes. Tjrme^ they were dim and indistinct, and 
intermittent. 1 prayed, but seldom with fervour, 
though 1 gave not up the form. 1 fancied that 1 
had been mishitken in smne of my former notions, 
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that liiey had been narrow, and illiberal, and ex- 
ceessye." But I still ^ lotding truths 

of r^ehtiion, and 1 couM not eonseot to port with 
its oonsolattons. My mind was in a singular posi- 
tion at this deae. 

One prominent duty seemed now to lie before 
me, one safe, though painful path to pursue. 

1 determined tc)' leave next day with my hiend.^ 

1 felt a glow of ttatia&ction, as I arrived at this 
resolve. ‘‘ I must leave this place, so fatal to my 
peace and best hopes,” s«ud I to myself; *' I must 
tear myself away from this seductive atmosphere; 

1 will be my own banisber, and not require, like the 
pupil of Mentor, another band to force me in spite 
of myself from the enchanted island.” Instead of 
thus vaunting, 1 ought to have knelt in spirit, and 
implored the assistance of Him who was sttong 
enough to have delivered me from my perils. 

i bi^n to pack up, and arrange every thing for 
my departure <hi the morrow. 1 had made no 
formal declaration of love to Dora, though it may 
have been undentood from tiie whole tenhr of mf 
proceedings— still dte had never appeared to have 
(mmprehended any thing tihusual in my conduct: 
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it was tbeiefore unnecessaiyi I thought, to assign 
any pariaouhvr reasmi for my sudden r^^solution. 

I, had lately felt some pique , at her fine and disen- 
gaged ah*, and it was now with some emotions of 
curiosity that I waited for the time when I should 
announce my intentions. 1 contrived that day to 
leave the dinner-table almost immeiately after 
herself 1 followed her to the drafring-room^she . 
was alor.4% «^lave you heard from our mutual 
friend Alfred,” I begun, “ that I have altered my 
intention, and mean to accompany him to-morrow, 
if the vessel sails then 1” X watched narrowly her 
countenance, while making this announcenient, 
and saw it change most remarkably : she tried to 
speak, but appeared unable; after a moment’s 
pause, she rose from her seat, and, staggering to the 
sopba, almost immediately fainted on it. 

1 was violently alarmed, but determined, not to 
call for assistance, hoping, when she recovered, to 
hear, now, what seemed to me to he the.qnly thing 
on, aarth wordi bearing, a confession of her love. 
I eoon. succeeded at. getting possession of some 
restorativea, and with tiieir aid she began to recover. 
I w.as.nece^arily 'on my knees while administering 

k 2 
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th« i^inedws required, and remtuoed iti that posi- 
ti<m ato senee and aoHuatiQU' seeiued restc«ed. 
At lenigih laaidjin an; agitated tone, “Dora, 1 riae 
not from dlia, until you tell me, whether or not the 
illness from which you are now recovering has 
arisen from any interest you feel in me or my pro- 
ceedings ? speak one word only, and put an end to 
.my tos^uring anxiety.” 

‘^Why should you ask me, or seek to know ?” 
said she in a softer and more subdued tone than 
1 had ever heard before ; the tears gushing at the 
same time into her beautiful and lustrous dark 
eyes : “ why should you wish to know any thing 
about me,'when you intend, cruelly intend to leave 
roc to-morrow, and for ever? — to leave me, oh ! how 
alone, how desolate ! 

“ It is enough,” said I, “ wildly starting up, it is 
enough, beloved of my soul ! if you desire it, and 
say but the word, no earthly power shall ever part 
us more I Dora, I need not tell you how passion- 
ately, j^ow' madly I love you.” 

It is unnecessary to detail further what passed 
at this most exdting interview ; it is enough to say 
that we. became pledged to ead) other in die most 
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solemn maiiner. 1 spoken tenderly spokes about 
the differences in our religious creeds. She pro- 
mised all reasonable compliance and compromise. 
1 was too much absorbed by the present delirious 
sense of bliss, to enter much into the matter, or be 
disturbed by its intrusion-^^ll future interests 
seemed merged in the overwhelming now. Strange 
and fatal hallucination of frail humanity — that pas- 
sion shouU ever so obtain the mastery over spirits 
who would seem enabled, by their very constitu- 
tion, easily to triumph over its present excitements 
— its present cravings ! 
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CHAPTER XX. 

* For ^fattc atoiFst dioii, wbat transporte thM so— 

Au outside ^ finr, oo doubt, and wortby well 
Thp eherishingr.tbjr boitouring, and 0)]r l«ve,— 

Not thy EubjectioB.’' 

Milton. 

The next day my friend left uEi according to his 
intention. I told him what had altered my resola> 
tion of accompraying him. • He «raB too wise to 
give any i^r>advice, when the die seemed cast. 
Mr. O’Sullivan’s consent was soon obtained, when he 
found I made no objecrionto the settlements he 
wished, and asked no fortune with his daughter. 
He knew, from Alfred Usbum, that my property 
^as ^psidef^le, and unimpiured; this was all he 
jinaed.^i^nt knowuag. I wished to have tak^Hora 
withhptcb to iivn in. England:. hut she objected pj it; 
and I, who had many r^ons for not Rking to vwt 
my (^mish {dwelling again, delermippd let; t^ pie- 
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sent to take up my abode in Cork. 1, according!}’, 
took one of the handsomest houses in the plkce, and 
it was furnished under Dora’s superintendence. 

The round of visidog and amusement we were 
now engaged in, suited well my mood. 1 strove to 
banish reflection. I wished to try another phasis 
of eaistence. The vanities of life assumed, a new 
value in my eyes — the trifles of it a new importance. ' 
Among our h^$t of friends, there were a few of 
superior talents, — with these I essayed to shine in 
their own style — ^by repartee, and epigrammatic 
brilliance. Dora, too, excelled in this way, and it 
was the species of cleverness she best understood 
and valued. As for the higher exercises of mind, 
the more exalted goings forth of intellect, they 
seemed to have forsaken me — ^^there was no one 
i^r who would have sympathized in them. 

But every emotion was for a time absorbed in 
the one ruling passion of my heart 1 now, at this 
distant period, cannot help wondering at myself, 
for the extent of the infatuation— it set at nought 
all previous predilections, all previous experience 
and reasonings— it could not be accounted for by 
any probabilities of my former mental condition. 
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I iewODted to be tool of ditotioyi End to be moved 
aithe ple^ato of dnofiwsri I wa# given up in fact 
“to walk in toe sight of my eyes,”, and *tofteT the 
dienfe ef my heart 1” Thete was none— can now 
well rmnimber— of the sweet tialm repose, the 
divine peace, atfending my first happy and holy 
courtship. I was in continual feverish excitement 
.-r-ofwni nervous agitation and burry. I soon felt, 
too, the pangs of Jealousy beginning their torment. 
Pora’s firee and femilar manner to other gentlemen 
annoyed and vexed me. I wanted her, to love me 
as devotedly as I did her, and to be as exclusive in 
her outward demonstrations of interest. This toe 
would by no means agree to, but partied my com- 
plaints with so much skill, that I felt ashamed of 
myself for having made them. 

She was evidently very fond of admiration, an^ 
had no idea of being contented with my single tri- 
buto. She enjoyed being in a whirl of . company 
CtmtinusUy, and would have thought the, evening 
if hto papa bad not iimted several oitoer 
guests to jmn ua . 

This often vexed and chafed mc-»l, wanted 
moie of bcrtote society— I witoed t® somid more 
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thoFuugbly , her principles cepabiliti^./ The. 
attempt seemed vain. <<Sbib .wil} be iipprovedt 
certainly^’ I thought, «>by pudtiraony— ^thsm she wUl 
feel it necessary to live more for me than she does 
now : she is young and thoughtless, and hss: never 
had the benefit of a mother’s trdihiing, sipce she 
was a mere child ; besides, as 1 am. so much older 
— iPora was nineteen, myself about thirty-five — 
must necossaril^^ assume somewhat the (haracter of 
a mentor, as well as husband^ and, with her sweet' 
disposition, it will all be well, and my task wUl be 
a happy one. - 

Notwithstanding these attempts at self-delusion, 
my heart would often misgive me when alone, and 
I would form almost the half wish that I had re- 
mained firm to my first and virtuous resoliltion of 
^yoUting Ireland altogether, and flying from the 
creature that had thus spell^bound all the higher 
energies my spirit. But when I rejoined hei-, 
one mile of blandishment, one endearing word, 
would lull all previous susineions, or forebodings 
to sleep, and .1 became again her willing, her 
devoted imptive. 

Mr. O’Suliigan hurried as much as possible every 
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QUIT weddiag* reason,. 

Boon (o leiive. Cork. lev England, 
ajEtd v^ed.to soeOora ntandM.beforo'theii. J was. 
glad that, it should be so: rest or paura was irksome, 
to me; beside, I longed for dm time when 1 might 
consider the bestitifui Dora my very own. . 

Tlie day at length arrived: we were married with 
much pomp and circumstance, — first by a Pro- 
testant clergyman, afterwards by a priest of the 
dinreh of Rome. I was rather startled when this 
was first proposed, but 1 had gone too far to re- 
cede ; beside, I had been endeavouring to reason 
away all that Alfred Usonni bad called my exclu- 
sive notions, tmd bad nov' arrived at a very accom- 
modating pifr;’ "f H^eralisnr I had persuaded 
myself, that ever' -ei d, held with sincerity, must 
be equally acceptable to the searcher of hearts, 
I recollected, with satisfaction, indeed, the bright 
and shilling^ ligh& that bad illumined the tdiurch 
of E^eirom time to time, in past ages. I leoalled 
to mind some .living witnesses the existence of 
eameeh riiteerei piety, amongst {arsons of, her 
creed. I hoped—- for I had not yet giyeii rqt hoping 
on sGtdh sobjects-T-tbat tey Dottt mighVpWe otm of 
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these exemplary membe» of her coou&utiieiii ; be> 
side, 1 thought in. tithe ' to influence her by mild 
persuasion* By apipeals to her reason, to embrace a 
more simple and scriptural system of religious faith. 
Thus I reasoned, and in this way I reconciled my* 

it- 
self to taking a step so contrary, in every way, to 

my previous views and feelings. 

After our marriage, a succession of visits left us 
as little time as^<before, for domestic quiet After 
a few weeks, wlien they were in some degree over, 
I intimated to Doia the wish I felt, that our course 
of lite buould be somewhat differeat^that we 
shouiu uol sec such an t^venasting succession of 
company, that there might be more time for read- 
ing and mental improvement ror the first time, 
the painful comparison forced itself upon me — the 
different manner in which Agnes used to receive 
any of my intimations* 

Dora looked displeased, and almost indignant, 
“You take upon yourself full soon, I tliink/' said 
she, “the authoritative tone of a husband. You told 
me often, that ybu would never discard the character 
of a lover — but men’s Vows are as fteil as those who 
trust' tlieml'’ 
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1aal8^ke in«, tny belbved l>oM,if yott su]^ 
VfKK^ l any \iii4ti6 Inxt 

GHMly y<Ht would not hUve me sujjpYe^ my rear- 
Bdn^ttde i«qu{»til» or suppose 1 would consent to 
lead distracted life ^ w^^ have hitherto done? 
YoU i^aow, you used to bid iOe wait till tbis period; 
when the liecesirtiry preparations and excite- 
tnents of our marriage were over, to enjoy the quiet 
of domesdc life^ l(Hr <whidh 1 have longed so many 
iHottdisr 

pleasant life t shall lead, truly/’ said she 
l^tulantly^ **if I am to be imprisoned at home, 
••inil||;,!i5l the delightful liberty of my father's house 
for dull domestic lectures I” 
f^d^jS^^at her with a surprised and almost 
/bd#ildered air, and was going to leave the room in 
when she burst out in a flood of hysterical 
weeping. My repulsed alTeetaon rushed faw^k, at 
the '^ght of this beautiful being in tears, and 1 
teturned to her with toothing words and relenikig 
pnrpoj^l 

Hins often was 1 hilled of my bettm* iNnch»> 
dons. I used frequently to detM^b^mimvItdog 
|nay lawful automify^ and insiut oh toodb 
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of life ; but vvhen I attempted auy positive ptaetical 
amendment, I bad to encounter cutting temarks on 
my tyranny, or yiolmit weeping and illness, on the 
occasion. JDora knew her power too well, to allow 
me the exercise of my free-will.. It distressed and 
unnerved me to see her in. tears, and unhappy. I 
was afraid of losing her affecdans, had I pro* 
ceeded to act in contradiction to her wishes. , Of 
her love 1 was ^ways tenacious. I was tormented 
with the fear that her heart was not mine*— that 
she had married me from other motives than those 
of affection. Many slight drcumstancea in her 
conduct contributed to fostor this idea. 

Since our marriage, my jealousy bad a good ..detal 
slumbered. Dora was more reserved t^^mrds odaer 
men, though still sufficieutly free ; but as yet 1 was 
unacquainted with much of the deep depravity of 
high life. I considered the marriage bond so sacred 
parriculariy in regard to women, that, to suspect 
any irniaropriety idter they bad entered on its serious 
duties, seemed to my mind, a thing not to be toought 
or for one mmnent tolerated. 

: Ifredcde I bad mingled in, during my visit to 
London,iha4 been one d die most correct, as well 
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i exclusive, and AUfed Ushnm had never wide 
^ djsqu^ted with any of the Impwprfedes he 
niyUve h^ Thus.in morijr- ' 

Dora, 1 had imagined $11 causes for jealdusy 
removed; I should as'soon have supposed she 
would have 'suspected me of paying undue atten- 
tion to ladies, as I her, of receiving them from 
gentlemen. 

Still my mind was not at rest— matrimony had 
not this time shed its hallowed, calming influence 
o’er my spirit— how should when my motives 
were so different^ my affections so disturbed ? 

I began to tire of the gay humour of the people, 

<ff their never-ceasing craving for amusement. The 
wit that iJI first delighted and beguiled me, now 
seemed empty and tiresome. I yearned for the 
more thoughtful, earnest characters of mjr own 
country. Occasionally, when in these gloomy 
moods, would Doia come into my Study, radiant 
with smiles^ and bloom, becomingly and richly 
dressed for some party; and, in her most wiiming 
wd fesmnating'manner, adted what ailed or vexed 
me; and then, ^utning hw gay mood, laugh and 
rally toe out of all my preii^os moodine^ esbibit- 
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ing so xnuciv of whot I fan^ed^ ariloss affection 
and simple ^gaiety, that I would for^^t all her 
fwlts, which by thia time I hsid found out were 
pretty numerous, and sufibt myself again and again 
to be beguiled from all serious thought or action. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

'* bird, my flower, my ster, iqjr boy 1 
My (ill things biigbt that arc, 

My spring of earthly joy ; 

From tbee, beavon is not far, 

From tbee, its teirenc start” 

Aacuars -f/m Bkrhtood't Magazmt 

The only event worth tecording, or of any luonient, 
that occurred during the fir$t year of our marriage, 
was the prospect, towards the end of it, of our being 
blessed with a child. When I was first acquainted 
with the {wobabiKty of this delightful fact, 1 took 
the opportunity of purging on Dora the increased 
neebssity for taking more care of her health, and 
the impropriety of going out so often of an evening ; 
but she declared she liad never felt better in her 
life, and that being compelled to stay much at 
home, would only afiect her nerves, and make her 
low'Splrited. 

1 generally found all remonstrance vain, and in 
time 1 ceased to make any; *<1 shall aee what 
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effect her matenud feelings being caSed into exer* 
(»ae will have! on her,” sighed I iio myself "for 
my influence is pnwerless and rpid.” I had, too, 
given up the idea oi- ever, as I.b^ hoped, playing 
the part of a mental instructor. So, night after 1 
night, 1 attended her to parties that were now < ' 
generally most irksome to me. She w^ too beau- 
tiful and young, I thought, for it to be pro][>er she 
should go unattended by her husband. I would 
have willingly relinquished this unpleasant duty ; 
but, except to her father — and ke seldom left the 
dinner-table soon enou^, or sober enough-^l would 
trust her to no other chaperon. 

Now, in these parties, it generally happened that 
cards and dancing were the principal amusements : 
of the latter I have 4>nken: and after my marriage, 
the degree of interest that Dora had for a short 
while infused into it, ceased altogether. 1 did not 
approve, of her dancing so much as she did; but I 
would not stop it by a mere act of authority, for 
somd time. . As to card-playing, 1 knew so little 
of its merits or demerits, when I first visited Irelands 
and f4t so little, interest in, the subjeoj^,riiat per., 
baps, but for i^eiy wearineto, I might never: have 



insrea^ I.w« so utterly 

tired of OT watiaetnenis, I cpuld aot, joioi 

felt . 90 TOttcb Ki^,tebed annm , and sapidity, that, 
as A TOBOurce fKm thw— aa I owned at 
^st,'a vi^y poor oi»e— *d leanjt two or three, of the 
most , popular games. For some time I played 
merely ^ beguilo time, and felt, but slight interest— 
gradwdly, ti^f . increased, and I be^n 

to feel a little excitement from play. 


any on© bewat© how th©y ©ntoi* mto tompto- 
tion ! here was a thing that I had not4:he slightest 
' drawing towai^ls— which .at, one time I thoroughly 
d^pi^d and contemned— -that was not in aflSnily 
with any of my ftMurah tastes, or h^ts— and yet 
what powerin the end did it obtain over me I Hosv- 

ever, this was not yet. , • . 

Jn due time, p»y cars were blessed with the 
deUghtful tidings that Dora had home me n «>n. 
- The %t varmth of affection, which from many 
adv^ cinminstanpes had been sometiiing ci^Ued, 
ruAed ,back to my heart aj^ain, i^htia 1 mnbtaced 
myljlo^g wilem^ sweet pfaild^somi m t^^ 
^ permit ^ Dorn seemed ddighted 

^rself with our treaentei jiy own feelings were 
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almost indescribable : I visll remembet^ ihoagh, 
experiencing an inexpfessible gush of devout feel- 
ing when 1 -first pressed my infant son in my arms, 
which impelled me to* ejaculate a fervent prayer in 
his bebaif, to fhe Giver of all good. There seemed 
to be a feeling allied to boliness, connected with 
this new-born creature, which caused all that re- 
mained of my better nature for a while to revive. 

Although the«state of my mind was, as is very 
evident, far different from what it had been— 
although I had given up all communication with my 
serious friends, and lived now to mys^f and my own 
impulses — still at intervals would return my former 
}maminge after goodness, ttnd U)e peace which a 
sense of the favour of God imparts. 1 knew I was 
living in a way not 'Calculated to strengthen these 
desires, nor consistent with them ; but 1 seemed 
bound down by the position and drcumstances in 
which I had placed myself; and when 1 would have 
broken my fetters — have loosened the chmn where- 
with 1 was bound— the power seemed gope, the 
strength annihilated. Samson riiome of bis prow- 
ess, was a striking type of the servitude of my 
ifarit. 
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i 'If 1 haii had the moral courage, after Dora re- 
i^reiad freni her confinement, to hare returned to 
my former home— to have at that time exercised 
a little wholesome severity, and insieted on her 
a more domesdc life, which, by separat- 
ing her from her oW associates and habits, and by 
gentle and gradual means endeavouring to form 
new— rm^fat have been done : had 1 done this, 
from 1^ much sin and misery should we both have 
been saved \ But instead of thus acting, I weakly 
yieldted to her dislike of quitting her native place, 
and soon every thing went on aa before. 

• The dear child was committed to the care of a 
nurse hired for the occasion, and from her it 
received that nourishment, which in all cases, 
except in decided indisporition, a. mother, and 
none but a mofiier, should impart I remonsfrmed 
loudly against this proceeding; I said, that as Dora 
was young and healthy, what possible reason could 
there b^ why she should not fulfil a mother's 
mos^ endearing ofice ? I was answered, Aat it was 
the genmal custofii o| rim country, tb^ ladies never 
did make good nurasp j.and that the : diild ^ouW 
neve? tfiiive unless plan were adopted. 
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in this, as in moat other thii^s, my opinion iras 
over>ruied, and a nurse was hitmsted with our 
sweet child. 

I felt often soured and irritated at this ; and in 
sensibly a series of matrimonial disputes clouded 
the horizon. 1 sometimes threatened that I would 
leave Ireland altogether, and lead an entirely dif- 
ferent mode of life. Dora dreaded lest this threat 
should be put iutirexecution i and for a time would 
be more yielding. But 1 never could get that as-; 
scendancy over her, which the possession of the 
affections alone confers. I now believe, what 1 
warded off then by hope and- self^leception— that 
Dora never really loved me. She had no very deep 
capability of affection in her nature, perhaps, but 
what she bad, /possessed not. 

1 had long felt we were essentially unsditahle to 
each other — but my affection still remmned. Was 
she not my own beautiful wife, I would tbinkj miist 
I not tiierefore make every allowance for her faults ? 
she was youngi had been ill-trained, being nearly 
left to herself during the time when character was 
forming~mnch was to be hoped from timp and 
experience. And so I went on loving sti^ ilfbugh 
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hot SO dotingly ; «nd hoping for I scarcely knew 
■'wi'bat, 

■ * • . • • , 

I must now speak of a character, and a subject, 
that I approach with horror. Swd I not, that the 
rental of portions of my story would cause my 
nerves to tiuiver, my heart to bleed? And verily 
so it is. But in order to be intelligible, I mmt 

bring forward the hateful name. 

One evening, that Dora as usual was engaged to 
go ou4 she told me in the morning that her papa 
would dine with us that day, and, as he never sat 
so long at our table as usual, he would accompany 
her instead of myself; for she had heard me say, I 
wished to atfohd a party of literary men, with whom 
I had some acquaintance. I gladly availed myself 
of the substitute in the evening, and we set off for 
our respective parties. 

I returned two hours before herself that night, 
i observed that she looked particularly ffushed and 
eicited When she dame in ; for I had taken a book, 
and had staid up, waiting her returii. I inquired if 
anything unusual had occurred. She answered ra 
the negative, and soon* assumed more composure of 
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manner. After telling me some trifling details of 
the evening, she added, in as careless atone as could 
he adopted, But do you know, dear, I met with an 
old ft-iend of papa’s, and acquaintance of my. own, 
at the party, that I have not seen fora long time.” 

<‘Some rather unusually interesting acqumnt- 
ance, if I may judge by your interest^ expression 
of countenance,” answered I, in a bantering tone. 
“ Not at all, [ assure you,” said she ; "but he wanted 
very much to see, and be introduced to you, and so 
papa has invited him to meet us to-morrow at a 
family dinner-party, to which of course’ we must 
go.” — "And pray what is the gentleman’s name, that 
honours me with his desire of my acquaintance,” 
said I. " Oh,” she repliet^ "1 forgot at first to say his 

name is Captain Fitz-Henry, of the regiment, 

and he is quartered at the barracks for a short time.” 
I inquired bow it happened that I had never heard 
the name before, if the person in question had been 
so great Aftiend of her fotber's? This question 
was evaded; and, as I cared but little about the 
matter, die conversation ceased. 

As there generally were stationed at the bairaclm 
a pretty strong nuniher of miUtary, and as the 
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Offioera were mos^ called on, and invited to the 
fa'ouees of the wealthy in the city and neighbour- 
hood, it often chanced that we niet them in the 
dhrdes we viaited. Dora had frequently, 1 found, a 
passing acquaintance with some of these gentlemen 
— but having myself little sympathy with their pro- 
fession or pumuits, I never called on them, or 
invited them to ray bouse. I was, dierefore, some- 
what surprised, when Dora, in her most insinuat- 
ing manner, intimated a wish that 1 would take an 
early opportunity of leaving a card at this Captain 
Fitz-Heory’s, as she knew it would so please papa, 
and give her an opportunity of inviting him to her 
next evening-party. 

1 replied, that it must depend on how I liked 
him, or what sort of man he was. ** Oh T said she, 
‘<he is a general favourite I assute you; hut you 
have suchi an odd taste, that perhaps you may not 
like him.’' ** You are yourself impUcmed in that 
omnpliment to my taste, at any rate; Dma,' ' said 1 ; 
‘‘ Ah now,” replied she ^yhilly, << I was determined 
to get a out of ye,” as we Isay in Ireland, “by 
. calling in questimi your good taste.” 

• An^i, pasdon. 
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That day, ac(»pdinglyi 1 wf? duly introduced to 
Captain Fite*Heory. — He waa a man idmut Airty 
years of ag^ i^at peadod of life, wluch connects 
some of the early fire of youth, with the matured 
knowledge and manners of manhood. He waa very 
handsomei tail, and finely proportioned ; but there 
was an indescribable expression in his &ce, that 
revolted me at first .sight. The specious libertin- 
ism of hie charaeter, it must have been, that por- 
trayed itself in a degree on the outward man, and 
caused me to feel insttmtly a want of harmony in 
the effect of his fine features. He congratulated 
me, as if an old friend of the fiimily’s, on my pos- 
session of such a charming wife — said matrimony 
bad mueh improved her, since he had last the 
pleasure of being in Cork — and tidked away like a 
man who was on the best possible terms with him- 
self, and determined that others should be the 
same. He had all the easy assurance of a thorough- 
bred man of the world. 1 felt displeased and 
annoyed at hk tone of ffuniliarity, and determined 
to be as repulmvi as possible. 1 shod not long 
with the gendemen in the dining-room, as now 1 
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was at liberty to do as I pleai^ in Mr, O’SulUvan’s 
house. 

When Capbun flti^Henry joined the ladies in 
the djrawing-room, his manners appeared altered for 
the better. He approached me, and made some 
remarks of a different and higher nature ^an 1 had, 
trom his first style of conversation, supposed him 
capable. He bad, I cannot help thinking, cither 
obtdned some further intelligence respecting me, 
or saw, from his own observation, he must, change 
his task, before he could hope to get a footing in 
my house. He now talked well of books and 
literature, and exerted hinaself so effectually to 
gain my good opinion, that I began to think I had 
been somewhat at first, prejudiced agiunst him. 
He spoke of his having visited India, his having 
brought some curiosities firom thence, and said he 
hoped I would do him the favour of inspecting his 
rarities, as it was a high treat to him to meet with 
any person who had a taste for virtfi. After 
making good bis ground, as it respected myself he 
then went to perfonn the agredhble to Doi^ Of 
Course I could feel no annoyance at this. I ndher 
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rejoiced that any one so rational as her new friend 
could be, should occupy her attention* 

I sought out, as was now my wont, the card- 
table, and there beguiled tihe evening. * 

Dora, when we were alone, at home, inquired, 

I thought, rather hesitatingly, how I liked the Cap- 
tain. Frankly 1 replied, Not at all at first, but 
better on further acquaintance.*’ “ Then,” of course, 
added she, ^^you mean to call, and invite him to our 
party of to-morrJw evening?' Why” said I, “you 
know I am not at at all fond of those red-coats — 
they are generally lounging idle fellow^ that it 
does one little good to know.” “ Well,*’ said she, 
“ it may be so very frequently, but surely there 
are exceptions to every rule, and perhaps, when 
you know more of papa’s old friend, you may think 
him one. And did I not hear something about sonie 
Indian curiosities that he wished to show^ you ?” 

“ Ah, true, 1 had almost forgotten what it was 
he talked so well and rationally about. 1 believe, 
as I have nothing more important to do, I will call 
at the barracks this morning.” 

Dora was contented with her advantage ; she said 
no more of papa’s old friend, at that interview. 

h 2 
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2 eall^ accoitlittgly, ind Captain FU)s*Henry 
'.‘W^ even mote raiiorial and entertaining than 
He eo nia&f and apropos anecdotes 
to reUUe^i;^ seeinj for so young a man, so much 
foreign service, and had observed minutel}r and 
accurately so miu<di of the peculiar customs and 
opinions of the different countries and people he had 
been among-^-diat he amused, and made me feel a 
desire to cultivate bis acquaintance. 1 invited him 
to our honse, and thus his footing was established 
in it At first I observed little in his conduct to 
Dora, that excited my observation; it was the 
same, as far as I could judge, that he prac- 
dsed towards all ladies ; and which bad somewhat 
more of gallantry in it, than I quite approved, or 
liked. 

However, I thought this idea might be a remnant 
of my former strict notions; and as I knew the 
world had a different, and what they termed a 
‘•more liberal. Standard of judgment, I thought I had 
better, now I was among them, adppt as far as 
possible their axioms and opinions. Not btit that 
I would sdU have recoil^ with horTor at the Com> 
numibn of any actual impropnetieS ; pardenlarly 
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did I ..regard, as I bare before said, the sanctity of 
married Ufe witb peculiar tenacity : and it was 
partly because 1 thought any invasion so. mmiBtroas 
a sin, that my suspicions slumbered, so long with 
respect to Captain Fits>Henry. 

He, for some while, used every art to insinuate 
himself into my good opinion and confidence. He 
pretended to bn interested in many rational and 
improving pursuits, and which, to roy surprise and 
delight, Dora vffbdd listen and . enter inta She 
appeared more willing to stay at home of an even- 
ing, and spend it in company with myself and the 
e:q>tain, in a manner that suited my taste much 
more than the way in which time was beguiled in 
crowded rooms. 

Our sweet little boy grew both lovely and intelli- 
gent. 1 doted on him; and though Dora was not 
wanting in the outward demonstrations of tender- 
ness, still I used sometimes to wonder how it was 
her affections did not seem more absorbed in him/ 
C^qptain Fitz-Henry would often ask for him to be 
brought to the drawing-room, in order that he 
might fondle and t>lay witb him: Ihie child>becaii]c 
veif fond of his gay, friend ; and his red coat and 
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a|)ijl&ndages Eeeitafid to rivet the child’s 
add interest. This daring to ingriitiate*yfin8elf 
the iri^>eeht child of h man, whose Vatic he 
i>l0tring to stab in the most vital part, was 
one Of the minutiae of bis viilatoy, which at 'this 
lapse of time I feel to be the most irritating and 
g'alling. 

After he had visited as I'ami de In maitoti about 
four months, Dora’s rage for parties returned with 
more eagerness than ever. She used to appear to 
dislike being alone with me, and to make every 
imaginable excuse for avoiding it as much as pos- 
rible. Her temper, which was naturally rather 
easy and good, now became irritable and fitful. 
Sometimes her spirite were boisterously high, at 
othew exceedingly low; and when in the least 
thwarted, hysterics, of which I had a horror, would 

ensue. 

I thought it was hut another page cut open in 
the book of unequal matrimony, and set myself to 
hew, as I best could, my now unenviable destiny. 
Strange it was, but no less strange than true, that 
my wife’s coldness rather piqded than repulsed 
my affection: I could not understand how it was 
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alone, should not^ think me irresisdhle, 

I knew What intensity of affection my first ^gel- 
wife had*home me. Other ladies— oniS td whom I 
have elsewhere named — showed great and decided 
sensibility to my powers of pleasing : at one time 1 
flattered myself, that few, if anyj would have refused 
my advances ; and yet the woman, on whom I had 
lavished the deep affections of my being — she for 
whom I had given, up my country, my friends, and* 

I may aimostirftdd, my God— sAe refused to submit 
to my influence, to be attracted by my love ! 
1 knew her affections could not be compelled. 
1 longed 4o possess them, and thought— weak fool 
that I was ! — that unlimited indulgence, unbounded 
tenderness, must at length work its way, and love 
would, according to all experience, beget love. 

And perhaps in tlie end this might have been the 
result, if a viper had not wound its way into her 
bosom 1 Though, possibly, 1 am mistaken, and that 
the mode I took was not the right one to manage 
a mind like her’s. I rathpr think, that more.influ* 
ence might have been obtained by a wise and firm 
system of authority, and in S(^e degree coercion ; 
many women, like children, can best be ruled, and 



^ir ^flection insurei^^ by a degree of severity, 
miagled, certainly, with tenderness ; and Dora was 
dhe of these. She would have mpre respected me 
for such a coiirse of conduct, and would have 
thought it more worth her while to endeavour 
securing my affections. As it was,'ihey were lavished 
on her unsparingly, unwisely I 
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CHAPTER XXU. 


The hearts, of. old, gave hands; 

But our new heraldry ts^hands, not hearts.” 

SHAKSPcaaE. 

1 HASTEN on in my unhappy narrative. The first 
time my susp^ons were at all roused with respect 
to Captain Fitz-Henry, was one evening that I left 
home, intending to meet a few gentlemen on some 
public, or scientific business — all minor details are 
now nearly forgotten. 

Dora was at home alone when I left the house— 
it was one of the rare pauses from company — 
before going, 1 asked her if she expected any one 
that evening, who had been in the habit of visiting 
at the house without much prior invitation. She 
answered in the negative, and said she should not 
feel lonely, as she had an interesting new book to 
readr after the baby had gone to sleep, for she 
should amuse herself with him while he was 
awake; 
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ihi^e Eaeeting 1 was to have attended^ had, 
I lotitidi, been put off till another evening, and, 
after taking | v^alk, I returned home. I wmt np 
to, the drawing«room immediately, where I had 
left my wife^ and was surprised to hear a man’s 
Tome in earnest conversation, as I ascended the 
stairs. I paused for a second to listen, but the 
meanness of such a procee<hng struck me at once, 
and 1 opened the door. Reclining on the sopha 
was Dora; and Captain Fitz-Henry bending over 
her — as it appeared to me, from the rapid glance 
1 had, ere the sound of. the opening door warned 
them of my approach. 

I was rooted to the spot where I stood — he had 
diat morning told me himself be was setting off for 
Spike Island, to spend a few days with one of his 
friends quartered there. I could scarcely credit 
that I saw aright. For an instant he looked con- 
founded, and but for an instant; for, assuming an 
easy air of unconcern, be said, « You see, my dear 
sir, b^ng disappointed of my intended journey this 
mormng, I , lounged after dinner down here, hoping 
to find you at home; and as that was not the case, 
I have been tiyidg to amuse s Mrs. Trevanion, Who 
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nas been, I am sony to say, quite indisposed since 
your absence.” . « 

I now looked at Dora— she had resumed her 
sitting position, and in a languid tone, with down 
oast eyes, said, that <Mt was true she had felt 
rather faint and unwell, and had been obliged to 
recline on the couch.” 

I knew not what to say, or think : All this 
might be truar^-might he the simple state of the 
case,” I considered for a moment: yet my mind 
misgave me that all was not quite right 1 an- 
swered, however, in a cold, constrained manner, and 
appeared to be satisfied. 

Captain Fitz-Henry staid not long that evening! 
When he was gone, I frankly told Dora of my 
annoyance and uneasiness at the very unusual scene 
I bad witnessed, and that her friend should have 
been at all present, when he had so short a time 
before told me he should be far distant from Coifc. 
To this she relied in high dudgeon, that she could 
not be answerable for Captain Fitz>Henry’s move- 
ments, or regulate the time he was to call; and 
reminded me, that I'bad given him the entnSe to ' 
the house at all hours and seasons. She appeared 
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in^gnavit that my suspim?®? should, be rous^ 

I to peroelve, repelled them with 

'.vehemeoce."*'., 

I nhw was on the alert, to fimi out whether any 
other circumstances should corroborate the suspi- 
teijms to which the abore facts had given rise. My 
nnnd,wa8; in a chaos of doubt and anxiety. I could 
say ^ith Othello — 

. ‘ Oh i now. for ever 

the tranquil mind 1 farewell content 1” 

I understood well the misery of him who— 

« dotes, yet 4out»ts— suspects, yet truly loves." 

. My pride, and, what I considered, proper self- 
appreciation, forbade my saying much to IJpra, or 
letting her know the state of my mind. I end^ 
voured to act as^usual ; but there was a constraiat 
and gine about my manner, that must have betrayed 
scmnMihing of the inward feelings. She appeared 
^ore affectionad® and desirous of plearing than 
before; but this, as I afterward knew, was but a 
nm to blind me* 

For n i^ort dme nothing to oioite my 

* aas^rions. or confirm my fecrs, until one day I saw 
maM hurry, up stehe with a note to. her »ri»* 
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trei^ in a way; and with an exfnresaion of counte- 
nance, that at once alarmed me. I iraa standing 
in such a position and light, that she could not 
see me; and as she supposed I was from home, 
she took no care to conceal what she held in her 
hand. In an instant I stopped her, and inquired 
who had given her that note, demanding at the 
same time that it should be delivered -up to me. 
The girl hesitai^, and looked dreadfully confrirad, 
but held it firmly clenched, and said,' that as it 
belonged to the mistress, she could only deliver it 
to her. In a voice of thunder, 1 ordered her to give 
it me; and seeing it was useless to contest the 
pointj'ii’she reluctantly yielded, contenting herselfi 
at the same dme, with pouring out a volley of 
abuse, in the energetic terms of heS* country, against 
my tyranny and cruelty. With a trembling hand 
1 tore open the document, and read, as nearly as 
I can remember, the following lines. 

i 

' *< When am I to obtain another glimpse of the 
charming, the re^lendent Dora? As her tyrant 
has contrived lately to cut me, 1 cannot now ven^ 
tore to call at his house, particularly as 1 kttdw 
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hours Of -abseucb. SM Why has the lady 
bf tny hea^ been so eoy lately of the sunshine of 
biar smileii, when we meet in crowds, as she knows 
her respectful aderer only asks the bliss of being 
regarded complacently by those celestial eywV 
Pray be at Mrs. — — rout to-morrow evening, 
1 may possibly have an opportunity of then con- 
Vi^ng-^unobseryed by any gorgon watch— with 
her who is the arbitress of the destiny of her 
devoted slave/’ “ A. Frrz-HENRV.” 

I was roused nearly to frenzy by this impudent 
avowal of his guilty love. There was nothing in 
the note certainly that directly criminatedsDora ; 
but it was evident from it, he had been allowed to 
address her in a way that any married woman ought 
to have considered the most grossly insulting. 
He bad dared to speak to her of his love. It now 
flashed upon me* that she might have known him 
well) nnd more interested in him than she 
cared to own, before her marriage. A thousand 
distretsing eonjeetures harassed me. 

White I was yet in this perpleiity, not knowing 
how to act^ or in what way to proceed, Dora 
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herself stoocl before me. Her dieeks were flushed, 
ner whole air . and manner bespoke fbe greatest 
state of excitement ,f‘l demand my letter, she 
began — the letter you basely and brutally forced 
away from my maid; — spy and tyrant that you are, 
to dare to open an^ note addressed to me When 
this ebullition was vented, she threw herself on Uie 
ground in violent hysterics. I rang for her trusty 
maid, and 1eft*die room, not doing this time what 
I had never failed to do before — hang over her 
tenderly, and apply restoratives unti.1 she re- 
covered. 

I soon formed my plan of action, and resolved 
on its, adoption. Dora might, I thought^ by a 
decisive step, be yet saved. 1 determined to take 
her, as soon as possible, to England, and there try 
what a severance from all old habits and associa- 
tions could effect My affection and pride had a 
severe blow — still the former triumphed. “ She 
is not — 'I cannot believe her guilty,” said I to 
myself—" weak and vain she may be, but she is 
my wedded wife, and nothing shall deter me from 
using every endeavour to win back her afections — 
to elevate her standard duty and propriety, 
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|L.W0Hl(i not tjwwt, n»y. 80 lf very 'sopn.- again in her 
{ira^eaPe, bat> wrote |b«r a long )etter» such aa I 
.1^;^)it..wojud4 have toudbed anywmmn's heart. 
In it 1 diatinctly announced, that 1 should leave 
Cork, and take her mth me, to my house in Cora- 
walU in a few days — ^in fact, u soon as a vessel 
sailed. X did not now consult W inclinations, or 
make spy reference to them : I wrote in a kind, 
but determined manner. I would not even restrain 
her from gmng to the party the next evening. I 
argued that an act of arbitrary authority — as she 
would have deemed such prohibition — would only 
irritate and estrange her more than before. 

I did not choose, however, to trust myself with 
Capt. Fitz-Henry, and therefore did not accompany 
her myself but took the precaution of particularly 
requesting Mr. O’Sullivan to escort his daughter ; 
and hinted to him, that 1 feared his military friend 
had paid .her more attention than either he or 1 
would quite approve, lliis information seemed to 
move him somewhat : he begged me to be eaphcit ; 
but 1 declined sajdng more, and left him abruptly. 

X .,saw no more of my wife till die next day. 
Ullpn X entered her dressing-^rotmi, 1 perceived she 
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haid been weep^g ; heir eyes weile ^ iabd swollen* 
X asked her if she would be ready to aee<!fdt|^ny 
me, in a few days, to England? She answered 
sullenly, and with evident ill faumourV Her man- 
ner throughout to ine most painful interview, 
was cold and re pulsive. She appeared to acquiesce 
in my orders to prepare for departure — said she 
would superintend the pecking of her clothes, and 
be ready at th^time I named. I left her With a 
heavy heart. 

“Little prospect is there,” thought I,. “that she 
will ever be subdued, either by tenderness or seve- 
rity— though the latter I shall be slow to try.” 

'fhe evening before I intended sailing, was ne- 
cessarily spent in settling various accounts, and 
other business, that required I should be several 
hours from home. I returned kte, fatigued, add 
more than usually dispirited. I inquired if my 
wife had gone to b^ ? The servant replied — bis 
mistress Had left the house just after myself, with 
her maid, and had not since returned. Imme- 
diately I set off to Mr. O’Sullivan's, supposing she 
mi^t haVe gone there, to spend the last evening 
with bm* father, who, I ought to have said, had 
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Approved of my determinatioo of quitting 
Gotk.’-', 

Tremulously I kndcl^ed at the door — a strange 
fesr had seised my mind, i dreaded lest Dora might 
not be there.* Quickly were my forebodings con- 
firmed. Mrs. Trevanion, the servant said, had iwt 
called tibit evening. His master was still in the 
dining-room, with one or two of his ftiends. Wildly 
I demanded he should be sent for. The poor man 
soon made his appearance; and when he understood 
the nature of my commumcation, that his daughter 
was neither at her own house nor his, and that I 
knew not where to seek her, bis agitation almost 
equalled my own* 

Instantly I proceeded— -for I waited not for him 
to accompany me — ^to the houses of all our intimate 
acquMUtance. No trace or tidings were to be 
heard of the fugitive. I returned again to her 
fether’s, in a state of utter bewilderment. The 
night was far spent in the vain search ; the re- 
mainder was employed by me in pacing up and 

down the room in agony. . * 

At the first dawn of day, the poor old gendmnan 
proceeded to the barracks— I was too much beside 
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myself, to take any further a<;tive step% pr act .^Ith 
any coherence. His suspicions were then con- 
firmed. Tha accomplialjed villain, who was the 
cause of all this misery and desolation, had been, 
for the last few months, negociating secretly for 
the sale of his commission.— A few days since, it 
^d been effected. He had left his quarters pn the 
previous morning, and bad not been since heard of. 
The^ commanding officer knew nqt where he had 
gone, or anything of his movements. 

Mr. O’Sullivan soon after obtained the informa- 
tion that a post-chaise, with a lady, gentleman, and 
servant outside, had been seen rapidly travelling 
the Dublin road early on the preceding evening : 
but the inn-keepers denied all knowledge of this 
fact ; most probably, where the chaise had been 
procured, they had been highly bribed to con- 
ceal it. 
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^ CHAPTER XXIIL 

** And he became a maniac, in whose breast 
Wild fear,%hich, e’en when every sense doth sleep. 

Clings to the buniitig lieart, a wakeful guest, 

Sat brooding as a spirit, raised to keep 
Us gloomy vigils of intense unrest, 

O’er treasures burdening life, and buried deep 
In eoveni tomb.” * 

P Hemanb— i?efe(Mc Tbsvo 

What boots it wow to dwell on those “ days of 
darkness ” that followed this annihilating blow ? — 
Enough to say, months of mental aberration suc- 
ceeded. For a short while, I raved incessantly — 
then succeeded a sullen calm. I have only a con- 
fused consciousness of great internal suffering— of 
a change in my mode of being and feeling. I 
cannot lay open the secrets of my mental prison- 
house ; the remembrance is too awful to linger on. 
Slowly and gradually reason resumed her empire — 
memory arranged her materials —but hope arose 
not with them, to enliven my awakening ; or, if 
she made any efforts to do so, they w^re ftint sAd 
feeble. 
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Some relief was afforded occasionally by endea- 
vouring to pray, to pi^ur out my burdened heart to 
Him, who, at one time* had been my “ refuge atiii^ 
hel^;” but generally, despondency prevailed over 
any goings forth of the spirit of faith . » I felt 1 had 
in great measure forsaken God, and that he, in 
retributive justice, had forsaken me — that as I . had 
“ sown the wind,” I was reaping “ the whirlwindi” 
Oh ! -why did I not'^pel these hard thoughts of 
his mercy, and, In the spirit of the prodigal, return 
in earnestness to my Father? Then, how much 
of far deeper degradation should 1 not have been 
spared ! 

But the haiit of piety had been displaced — its 
consolations long unsought — therefore it was, per- 
haps, that, when I thought now of religion, it wore 
a gloomy and threatening aspect The most terrific., 
form of what is termed high CalviniBi% presented 
itself to my mind, as, perhaps, the right view of 
the subject “ If so,” I went on to think, “ then 
am 1 one of the vessels of wrath fitted to destruc- 
tion.” This idea abode with me along time : to get 
rid of it, I had' recourse to other alleriatiotos than 
the true one. 
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Ib iaie cdximmcm»niot 

ofelW w«8 brought me. He ^as grown a fine and 
bljj^utiful boy, ian4 waa beginJMOg to speak-^is 
artfoBS, endearing UtUe ways proved more salutary 
towards perfecting my recovery, than any other 
means which had , been tried. I doted on him 
with all S' parent’s fondness— he^ seemed the only 
Unk that now bound me to a hated existence. His 
Irish nurse had weU fulfilled her trust. She was a 
faithful, afiCMtionate creature, who would have 
sacrificed her Ufs for her little charge. She was 
somewhat of au exception to the usually garrulous 
women of her order ; my sorrow was too sacred, she. 
felt, to be talked of, for never did sbe allude to the 
child’s mother in the most distant manner. 

ffoor old Mr,* O’Sullivan did not Icmg survive my 
recovery. The shock .to hU affection and pride 
was too much for him long to sustain, without.sink- 
ing under it He could scarcely be brought to 
speak of his daughter before his decease, in any 
term^but the most Wtter and unrelenting.,. His 
embarrassed circumstances, alsdr much perplexed 
his latter days. 1 paid off some his m^| iippm?- 
tunate creditors; andforthia,lmdi^ble88Wme. 
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It win asked, perhaps, bjr eiome^nto whose 
hands this reftOrd ' may fell, why did t not take 
steps, as soon as my reason was testoi^vto selk 
out, and avenge myself of the destroyer of my 
peace— the seducer of my wife? I answer, ^at I 
had no requisite energy to attempt this. Beside, I 
was utterly ignorant where to find the villain. Mr. 
O’Sullivan had, in vain, made every possible inquiry 
after his lost daughter : he gained nothing but the 
most vague and unsatisfactory information. The 
poor man, in his dying moments, besought me not 
to risk an encounter with the man who- had so 
basely robbed us: he knew, he said, that he was 
such an excellent shot, that 1 should have no chance 
with him. I begged him to be qiute easy on this 
account, as I had no idea of engaging in a duel, 
even could I find out my injurer. My previous 
habits and opinions had completely unfitted me for 
any such mode of retaliation ; I feared, eitiier to 
be hurried myself or to hurry him, into the pre- 
sence of his Maker. 

I now gave up all idea of quitting Ireland for 
some years. My son’s nurse would not have liked 
to leave her^country— on his account 1 thought 
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. 1 wouM obntitiue— beside, all active exertion was a 
burden to me. , 

i arsis aleo lnfomed by letters 1 found waiting 
my opening, that durhig my malady my dear old 
father bad died. At any other time I should have 
felt pimgent grief for bis loss. Now, it was almost 
* unheeded. 1 lived for tiie most. part in a sort of 
stupor ; excessive suffering had seemed -to benumb 
my feelings. The springs of life were poisoned at 

their source, and all my energies paralyzed ; I lost 

#• 

all relish too for intellectual pursotts, or any mental 

<4' 

exerdse. The very constitution of my mind had 
changed. For a'vrhile I lived a mere vegetative life ; 
scarcely an emotion ruffled the dark and stagnant 
depths of my soul ; the interest my child excited, 
was the only remnant remaining of my former self, 
the only link left, by which I could recognize my 
mental identity. Mysterious and awful are man's 
capabilities and modes of suffering, and fearfel is 
often the consequence of the bidden harmonies of 
the soul being injured or destroyed ? when it la so, 

Who unto mystic (lamiony once more 

Attune those viewless chords P^There is hut One, 

The Mighty, tnd the Meieifiil alone r 
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When I attempted to draw consokrtioii from calling 
to remembrance God’s goodness to me in former 
days, the repulsive ideas I have spoken of else- 
where, would drive me back from tfre contemplsr 
tion of the subject. The tempter suggested hard 
thoughts of God and his ways; I even doubted 
whether all my former experience of religion were,, 
not fancy and delusion. 

These thoughts would only occur at intervals, 
for, in general, I, as jnuch as possible, abstained 
from thinking. ' dn order to get rid of some of the 
intolerably heavy hours, I yielded to theupfbposition 
of an old acquaintance of Mr. O’Sullivan’s — a good- 
tempered, feeling, though common-place man— that 
I should occupy myself with playing a game ef 
hazard, which only required two persons. 

At first it excited me but little — gradually 
it became more interesting, so that in time the 
excitement seemed necessary to my existence. 1 
played for comparatively high stakes, with various 
su^ess. 

My new friend could not be with me every even- 
ing, therefore, at my desire, he brought to my bouse 
first one, then another of his companions, so that 
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^ter a time 1 became mtioiata witb . eeveral pro- 
. ^ml^ers. IIub I did not in the commence- 
ment know, ^ tiii^ took ca^ tb conceal much 
of their real character. They appeared tolerably 
well-conducted men ; and though I saw they were 
evidently merely men of this world, who had not an 
. idea beyond, still 1 &ncied they were only tools for 
my amusement. 

As our company, increased, the games varied — 
some were played, of which I had a previous know- 
ledge. As 1 became accustomed to this sort of 
company, it was wonderful how soon I was not only 
reconcile to^ but enjoyed it— that is, as much as 
any thing ctmld be enjoyed, when almost all power 
of enjoyment had ceased. These men thought so 
littlei themselves, except about their every-day 
palpable avocations, and they required so little 
exercise of mind to entertmn them •, that, in my 
morbid state, 1 fancied they exactly suited me. At 
first they bad the tact or good feeling to abstain 
from any boisterous expression of mirth : 1 copld 
nai th^n have borae it, they knew. By degrees 
they were less circumspect still for a long while 
keeping liitiun the hounds of decorinn. 
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I generally had, after a two or tbm such 
sort of persons to dine with me : they were ac- 
customed to free potations, and gradually — oh ! 
humiliating confession !— I imbibed a iaste for 
taking more than any reasonable man should do. 
But this happened a long time after the period 
1 refer to; and it came on so imperceptibly, that I 
can hardly date its commencement 

The more refiiusd and select company I associated 
with before my household comforts wer^ broken up 
and destroyed, ceased to visit me; indeed, 1 had 
rather spurned than courted them. I <^uld not 
bear to see any one who had been on familiar terms 
with my lost wife ; I wished to put aside every per- 
son and thing that reminded me of her. 

For several years I led this reckless mode of life, 
getting deeper and deeper in degradation. I have 
said that the very constitution of my mind seemed 
changed; and likewise, I may add, all its former 
tastes and sympathies had departed. My dear little 
son still lived with me, under the affectionate care 
of his foster-smother. Was it not wonderful that 
his engaging innocence, and the love I bore him, 
did not save me from the t|}iyss of sin, into which 
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1 waiB ponging? Ofteoj when thought would obca- 
dioiaally its way, and benumbed conscience 
would strive to arouse, in the rebui:ing prince of 
my child, I have sent him away, not being able to 
bear the reflections his artless prattle and sweet 
innocent countenance would call up. As he grew 
<^der, be was sent to a school very near my house, 
so that I could frequently see him, and had not so 
aften the reproving power of bis presence as a 
check on nty misdoings. 

'Hie reckless manner in which I lived soon made 
itself manifest in the state of my flhances. Fre- 
quently I lost large sums at play; and the want of 
order and management in my household, caused 
much more than was necessary to be spent in house- 
keeping. 1 was obliged, after a while, to negociate 
with an agent to sell my estate in Cornwall— the 
beautiftd seat of my siunted Agn^ ! While this 
was pending, I had recourse to stronger stimulants 
than ever, to ward ofP the dejection and misery I 
felt, in spite of all efforts to the contrary,- at the 
assoeiationB that w(mld intrude with the idea of my 
Cornish home. _ To go there now, I felt henpossible. 
1 knew toe well my owmstate degradation, to 
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bear the idea of appearing before one of the 
lowliest labourers, in the present condition of my 
mind. 

Let no one suppose it is in his own power to 
stay his downward course, or regulate,, when he 
would, either the number or the order of his vices. 
The mind, when once given up to “ work iniquity,” 
generally does so “ with greediness.” Ute better 
nature becomea.. prostrate and crushed under the 
depravbd one. VIHiat was once regarded with hor- 
ror, now ceases to offend — ^perhaps, in time, appears 
attractive : * “ the .light that is in u^ becomes 
“darkness;” and “how” unspeakably “great is 
that darknesa 1” 

Thus it was, in my case, some of the more 
entirely vicious.of my companions were npt content 
until they had led me into scenes of yet deeper 
profligacy tiu^ even the drinking or gaming ^ble. 
L from very weariness of existence, and a constant 
cravmg for low excitement^ in order to drown 
thought, suffered myself to be introduced by them 
into circles of dissipation and haunts of vice, such 
as I ha^ till now, no prenousi, knowledge, or the 
slightest experience ofo Hjus was I beguiled into 
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debai^ng dianusten.ifdthoat hav- 
}^ i4 plaadi 'as ftit.exeuse aad extenuation^ either 
etehng t^ptsUioiH :«r tn'iginal inclination. The 
of i^e spirit ra&er than of the flesh* wore teose 
by which T was, by nature^ most jwono. A high 
opinion of myself bc^h morally and intellectually-^ 
the tb0nt for praise and admiration of my fellows — 
ambition, worldltness, and scepticism->-the8e were 
the evils which belonged to my original nature ; 
now, was added, the degrading turpitude of the 
grossest kind of iniquity, to swell the heavy ac- 
count, and .fbr which, as I have said, the poor 
excuses of many other men, could not in my case 
he urged. 

1 learned, too, the language of my associates. 
1 could not so constantly mingle with them, without 
adopting somewhat of their profanity and irreve- 
ren<^ of speech. My very taste and sense of 
beaui^ and fitness seemed to have departed. 

llie same vices, that in ray youth had caused me 
to despbe the poor untaught men, 1 ait thdt period 
associated wit||^iuid'at wli^fa my then compara- 
tively pure mind revolted, — ^now were practised by 
me wit6 unbiuali^g Openness. 
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Would that I QOiuld. with a aafh emscience avoid 
these humlUating oonlessioosl.no tiMk or 

torture could have jeatorted tiiieBi. Nothing but 
the unspeakable agony of a vopndeid spirit and an 
accusing conscience, and a desire to manifest the 
sincerity of my deep repentance, could have in- 
duced me thus to note down the memorial fpf va,y 
shame ! , 

Oh, wonderful, fetuity of men !, that they should 
ever make light of sin, and trifle with iniquity ! 
Could they but feel as I do, the venom of its tooth 
— ^the incurableness of its wound — the eternity of 
its remembrance — yes, this idea it is that.hnparts 
an intensity to my suffering ; for even cojuld I 
hope the scarlet stain may yet be blotted oti£ from 
the book of God’s penal renaembrance, how shall it, 
how cent it ever be erased from tlie tablet .of my 
memory ! What is once done, can never be un- 
done. 

The Infinite himself cannot jumul the actual 
commission of sin, though he may, in the riches 
of his. mercy, remit the punisbm*^. Remember 
this, ye that forget Qod^^rth^^ make a m^ock at 
transgresrion— when your eyes are ^ open, as mine 
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iiow are» to behold it In its true character ; you will 
then feel, perhaps, as acutely as [ do, that, should 
you even escape the punishment, you cannot escape 
the guilt ; that, though God may, for the sake of 
his weli*beloved Son, forgive you, you cannot for- 
give yourself ; but must feel a fearful self-loathing 
— I had almost said — in heaven. Oh ? remember 
this, and shun every, the slightest approach to the 
paths of the destroyer ! 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


What lured thee from the hallowed dome 
Of j>iety and peace» 

Where truth had fixed her favourite home, 

Where earthly sorrows cease ? 

** Was it the false, but specious flame 
Of carthl§^ pride — of earthly fame ? 

Was ittlte ardour of a soul 

That spumed the gospeTs mild control ? 

“ If rightly here, my son, 1 deem* 

Where is that wild romantic dream ? 

Where are those joys so falsely fair ? 

That ecstasy of glory-~whcre?** 

T. Dale — Outlaw of Taurm, 


Oke day, when in the very midst of leading this 
wretched life, as I was louaging along one of the 
more unfrequented walks about Cork, 1 saw ap- 
proaching, a man, who of all others I would have 
given any thing, or gone any where, to avoid ; it was 
no other than the now venerable John Wesley f 
Years had passed since I last saw him, as we had 
not met since 1 came to Ireland. He- hid written 
me several admonitory letters in the , interim, to 
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W« of wfakib 1 biul roplied t ‘ for a long'" time, all 
Oll^iBiiaaieation bad ceased on either sidei I liow 
tried to' evade him, and hurry on ; hut riiis he pre- 
vent^} ’fixing his keen clear ‘eye on me — which 
age had *not diinmed — he made a full stand, and, 
laying his hysnd^'^hje, said in atone of authority, 
“ Stoj^ John IVevanion — stop, I bid you in the 
nanle of my Master! 1 have a message for you, 
and you must hear it.” I stood perfectly still — 
cowering and trembling in the presence of this 
righteous man. 

" Is it true what I hear of thee, poor prodi- 
gal,” be coutinued— **is it true that thou hast so 
utterly forsaken God, so deeply injured thyself ? 
Is it indeed true that thou art tunning, so madly, 
the road of the transgressors, which, even now, 
thou fihdest hard? — Iffy countenance bewray- 
etb, that in treading these crooked paths, thou 
bast not known peace ! And is this the fair and 
gootfiy plant,’/ pursued he^ eyeing me wmpas- 
sionately*^;* the Mr and gomfiy plants that 
I verily deemed was of the Lord's own right-hand 
phtoting? Didst thou ' not find wisdom’s ways to 
be ways of {de8simtiiie8s?^weve not aU jtor paths— 
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to thee espemlly'^atbs of Hast thov 

found out a better tuaste.r, a more . liberal rswarder? 
Is there more freedom in Satan’s, than in the 
Saviour’s service ? Is Ms yoke easier — Af« burden 
lighter? Well mayest thou be ^nt — ;I see my 
answer, I read it well in tbv.c ^^f ed joien, tby 
altered brow: peace, and hope, in fonnei; days, 
beamed brightly there — ^now, I dread to tbiiik, 
what evil influences have contributed to stamp 
their mark, instead. I pity thee, John Trevanion, 
I pity thee from my very soul — thou, who wast in 
years past my dear, my hopeflil son, what would I 
not do, to succour and to save thee?” 

The good ,old man was so deeply affected, that 
he was obliged to cease speaking — tears coursed 
each other down his cheeks, and choked his 
utterance. “ ' 

1 was dumb and awe^^struck before him, and not 
being able to bear the powerful emotions he had 
called up, in«this interval of silence I suddenly 
pressed his proffered hand<— and darted away from 
his presence. 

Conscience, which bad been so long drqg^ 
and deadened, now, tost a brief while, awcdie at the 
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vcdoe of tho BUin who had once so {roWerfiil and 
i^py as influence over it; — and his periEKm, and 
every! thing assodated with him — what power had 
cali ap.old .wtd altnctst foi^otten memories, 
yontih OtKl bUss, purity and peace ! the . spirits df 
my sainted wife and mother came unbidden before 
my mental vision, as if evoked by his image, and 
seemed to unite with him in rebuking and con- 
demning me. The agony I endured, while these 
thoughts lasted, was insufferable; 1 pressed my 
hand on my aching temples, and thought madness 
would again be my portion. 

Instead of seeking solitude, wid there in spirit 
prostrating myself before God, beseeching Him to 
mitigate the severity of my woe — and, for the sake 
of his Son, give me some glimmering hope of pardon 
and renewing grace — ^instead of doing this, 1 rushed 
wildly into the most reckless company that could 
be found, and there, ^th the aid of intoxicating 
liquors, tried to drown the convictions, my faithful 
and righteous monitor had just awakened. 

After this interview, I drank deeper than ever, to 
bwiish reflection ; it was not the love of company, 
or their example, that excited me to i(^ but merely to 
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get rid of thought. 1 said' of- mjrself somedinea, 
“ There is no hope/' " His mercy ut clean gone 
for ever.” ‘*He vrill be favourable no more.” 
“I will try to banish thought of. these things: 
my comptmions never trouble themselvii about 
the future^ never have the tormenting fear of God 
before their eyes; they appear to live as if they had 
never heard of a future state. Why cannot 1 do the 
same, when, after all, how can 1 be certsdn there is 
one ? the present is real, is palpable enough ; and 
the misery I now endure from reflecting about what 
may happen hereafter, arises perhaps from super- 
stitious fear. I will throw it off like a man, I will 
enjoy myself yrhile there is time. 

In this manner — striving, against my judgment 
and convictions, to get rid of even the belief of a 
futurity, and the God of revelation — used to 
reason. 

Mr. Wesley bad sought out where 1 lived, and, 
in the evening of the day 1 bad met him, had 
called at my house. I had thought it probable he 
would have thus acted, and took care to be from 
home, in the company to which 1 have referred. 
He was obliged to leave Cork early the wxt mora- 



i 9 gt MlBt&d BO I dedni^ i' had «s^ed any more 

Kohtdcaa fiiom bis piresehee. ' 

' ' ' ' 1 ' * 

* # # # * ' * > 

My prppierty from this timo dwindled away, aa 
if a moth had consumed iC Most of my present 
ihiands wmild, besides often winning large sums, 
frequently' borrow money of me, which were rarely, 
or never, re«paid. At length I was one day startled, 
on being told by a person, who first induced me to 
draw bills, that there would be several heavy ones due 
in a few days, and he inquired whether I bad funds 
sufficient. to meet them. I hastened to my banker’s, 
and was struck dumb at finding that my accounts 
had been greatly over- drawn. Time after time, I 
had mstructed them to sell out of the funds for 
me : and the produce of my beautiful estate in 
Cornwall was quite spent. 

I had now but a comparatively trifling sum .in 
ai^ quarter; and I foresaw, after my debts were 
paid, I should be, as to property, nearly a tnined 
man. 

1 hsd shamefully neglected, looking into my 
aSium lor a long time ; t knew I was spending 
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more liian waa proper,, or prud<«t.}!apd «s I alVays 
disliked accounts, it was now do^tdy .disagrdBable 
to have anything to do with them. 

I saw at once I should have'the miseries of coin- 
parktire poverty to contend with, after living so 
many years in affluence and extravagance. My 
house and splendid iurniture were in the end 
obfiged to be sold; every thing went, but a small 
property t^t was settled on my son, and a trifling 
sum left from tbe^^ck. This breaking-up of my 
establishment happened about four or five years 
after the interview, of which I have spol^o, with 
Mr. Wesley. ’ . . 

I have sud so Uttle about this space of time, 
because I thought it unnecessary to enlarge mote 
on the sinful and degrading course I was pursuing. . 
Truth obliged me to confess as much as was laid 
open in the foregoing pages ; but it was better, on 
all accounts,, that the minute details of such a sort 
of life should not have been dwelt longer on, or 
unfolded more circumstantially, than was absolutely 
necessary. 

Few mqrUl^ perhaps, have had so much experi> 
ence of life as myself. 1 have known experimentally 
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,**0<»od aiad milf blessing and cursing.” I have 
^ted the peace, the joy, the catn ef e religious 
life. I have experienced the excitement^ the stir, 
the mental activity, of an intellectual one. I have 
tried the amusing, vapid trifling, laborious idling, 
of a fashionable one. I have endured tumult, 
the restlessness, the deep misery of an openly sinful 
one- Let those ^ho have it still in their power to 
choose, learn, from my example, which it is wisest 
to select ! 

I have only given slight specimens of each of 
these phases of existence. I have but seized some 
of the more salient phints in my strange history, of 
which to speak — as ^ premised — the half of my 
mental life could not be told. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

“ Faults in tke life breed errors in tbe brain, 

Anct these reciprocally those again. 

The mind and conduct mutually imprint 
'jAnd stamp their image in each other's mint.V 

COWPEB. 


** When biUer tS^ghts of conscience born, 

With sinners wake at morn, 

Wherf from our restless couch we start 
With fev€i*fid lips and withered heart ; < 

Where is the spell to charm those mists away, 
And make new morning in that darksome day T" 

Keble. 


I PROCEED with the remainder of my sad story. As 
soon as it was known that my fortune was spent, 
most of the men who had helped to consume it, 
looked coolly on, and evidently shunned me. One or 
two there were, of more kindly temperament, that 
tried at something like consolation. 

My health, I ought before to have noticed, had 
been declining for some time — no constitution 
would bear, with impunity, the life I had of late 
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ytETE led. 1 via nov a men| wreck, botli atentally 
a^d corporeally, of my former aell 

My aoQ — at thia time an intereataag youth of 
about Ibmteea^ — was yet at school, when the crash 
in my affairs happened. The master of the estab- 
lishment, having a great affection for him, offered 
to keep him still, for a very trifling sum, and pro- 
mised to employ him in the school as soon as there 
should be an opening. 

My mind by this arrangement was somewhat re- 
lieved from the heavy load 1 endured onjbis account. 
, 1 have said little about him in my narrative ; the 
fart is, that the course of life 1 had led, almost since 
his birth, deadened, along with other pure feelings, 
in a great measure my affection for him. 

One of the dbaracteristics of a reprobate mind is, 
to be “witiurdt natural affection;” and, although 
this was not absolutely my |case, it was so in a 
degree, 'llie habitual indulgence in gross vice 
seems to have a natural tendency to displace all 
emotions allied to purity, or virtue-~they caunot 
long dwell together in the same heart ^n, by its 
hardening quality, petrifies at length all the softer 
and gentler influences. 
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But Wides this chief reason for lay not rogani- 
ing my son for many years as I ought, there was a 
certain likenefis to his mother, that was apparent to 
no eyes but my own — for they said he was not 
nearly so handsome — and frequently a certain look 
or manner would startle me in a most .painful 
degree, and the associations it called up at the 
time, would almost induce me to send him away 
from my prc 

However, when the blow made itself felt with 
regard to my circumstance^ and when 1 saw nearly 
all the men who had battened on my prosperity, 
turn away in cold neglect ; then I thought of my 
neglected son, and wondered if he too would join 
with others in justly reptoadiing his spendthrift 
father. ’ . ,> 

V 

I hurried in a state of extreme *'agithtion to de- 
mand an interview with him. , My heart was not 
humbled, though it was crushed, by my misery. In 
a stem and hollow voice I thus made known to him 
the extent pf my embarrassments. 

Unfortunate child of thrice unfortunate parents, 
good had it been for thee never to have been bornl 
I come to tell thee— what others would soon find a 

N 
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ploBCurc in briagiag tq thy varp^thAt thy 
llttMii' ie mned I is « pobv miserable only 
nqq iqgtqq hotter off than the beggar that sues for 
alms at thy door ! They wBl tell thee, and they 
will toll thoe truly~that be has spent bis money 
in riotnui* living, that ho has squsadered it away in 
folIy>-that no one will pity him, because he did not 
pity Idnaself-^they wiU tell thee this, and much 
more, and thou wilt, perchance, join with them in 
the outcry, t)ittt is oven now begun, against thy un- 
fortunate parent ! They found not out tbi^ as long 
fiS they were feasted and entertained, and helped 
to spend that which should, my poor boy, have been 
thy own r 

My rebellious heart, as I went on, softened'some- 
wbat at tbs si^t of my son h» tears, who now ap- 
proached me with tenderness in his face and manner. 
When I ceased speaking, be hung on my neck 
wee|ang:,aiiid sidd as soon as he could, Father, dear 
titiber, bow could you say what I have just beard ? 
Me reproach you ! your son I your child ! Surely, 
sir, your mind ia not quite itself, through 0ie trouble 
you have suffered, or you would never have talked 
in this mantim'. Tell me, oh ! tell me, Is there any 
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thin^l can do toafsist you in Jfoof dUleoltifNi^ 
You have given me agood education ; edrely H will 
be possible soon Ipr me t6 do somotbing'^HMi any 
rate, 1 can support Myself. Your mind need not 
be burdened in caring for me at least. Give mo 
your love, your afibotiOn, vrhioh<->pardoD me, my 
father, for saying so-^I bare feared, of .late years, I 
had nearly lost O give me bwdc thatt as I re> 
member ii whe 4 „very young, and when our house 
used not to be so full of company as since, and 1 
will ask nothing more.” 

The boy clung to me as he spoke, and we em- 
braced each other tenderly. The long pent-up 
source of tears seemed broken—and my arid 
heart was refreshed with being able to weep. I 
involuntarily thanked God thj|t my child yet felt 
for me. 'lids was the first softening emotion tliai 
had visited my seared spirit for a very long time ; 
1 balled it as a precursor of good ; and a gleam of 
hope seemed to illume for a moment, and but for a 
moment, the awful darkness of my path. 

What pen could portray the foarfol state of m\ 
mind i I folt I bad Idst all<'<-*all of earth, and, oh ! 
more emi^h destitution-*^! of heaven — my money, 
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ttsf (?)— «liEnict«r>-^ere gono ! Tile 
«nN‘}<il tvNed its back oE mu i the ^arch jCM^jr re> 
gaircled ine as an apostate and a reprobate. Where 
to go» I did not know ; to whom to him, I was at aa 
utter loss. Solitude seemed dreadful; and yet 
now, o^ntitnes and maiiy, 1 must be alone* 

These thoughts, and many others, numerous and 
unutterable, prsased on my miud the day I was 
obliged to leate taty^huuse and all its elegancies. 
It was soon sold, and the furniture it contuned, 
to pay my debts. 

That night I took some obscure humble lodging. 
Wretched as I waa and full of more important con- 
templations, still, the difference of every external 
thing there to what I had been so long accustomed, 
pressed upon my senses a more keen and vivid 
fiseling of desolation. 

Instead of walls covered with rare and costly 
picture^ wcfre those of bare and soiled mortar, not 
eveh pspmed over; in place of lututious eouehee, 
were hard and ubsightly chairs, and all the other 
furniture of a similar homely kind. Theiis was 
none of the cheerful aspect the eteoeding eleanli- 
ness. the modest, though inexpensive comforts, of 
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the cottage my early days oa the leang^ eoMt 
of ConiwaUs all bespoke bara^ (jioldf lOiserable 
penury ; it iypUted» in a laeasors^ the desoladott and 
change in tnya^ , 

Ilie contjraet of this place and my early humble 
home forced itself <m me the first hour 1 entered 
it, and from that thought arose a strongs earnest, 
vehement desire once more to behold agun the 
scene of my best days, the place in vhich 1 had 
lived a different being — an entirely i^posite life. 
My mind fastened on this idea, 1 became absorbed 
in the train of reflections and emotions it sug* 
gested.'^I lived over again my happy cbikttiood*- 
my ooutemplative youth, part of which had been 
spent, in what now appeared merely imsginary re- 
grets. 1 recalled minutely to mind the first soul- 
stirring meeting with Mr. Wesley ; my happiness; 
die peaceful, yet energetic life that followed that 
awakening; then came in review, the angetform of 
my first-loved* wife— bow I welcomed, in this hour 
of solitude and som>w, even tirn remembrance of 
her name aud imkge I 

1 dwelt on our first interview, of my blissful yet 
tranquil courtship ; of the divine repose, though 
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pmMuSng th6hi|^Milldi49f<KKit«aiea^ 

<lil tij( MiMUrfi^d VIb ; (SiBiit to mmotfu pmismih 
Aigfttw* dealto>b6d BMiie-^her ftitb, 
biertovit^ to>r jMMteeial endf iaK(, (what struck me 
Q9W as a dimly ipro])fbetto aanuuneemiemt) her alaitot 
durtnsf the delirium df hSrilUiessi at what she 
tonded she saw of my Ihture snscbancea I dwelt 
drewnstantially <m each word she bad uttered 
about it>»tboQgto as 1 oaa arer, this pordoo of her 
commuaioadon^ had never till now been thought of, 
since it had oecunred. 

'jThe rock seemed struck by these reflections — 
the hard; obdurate^ guilty heart gushed out anew, in 
one swelling flood of weeping. Soul and body were 
prostrated before the God of mercy, and foom the 
depths I eried mightily to Him ! Sainted spirit of 
Agues ! didst thou not carry up to heaven the first 
intelligence of a sinner repenting? of a thrice- 
follen soul returning from his wanderings? Wert 
thou not delegated from on higto withifliQse pedoiw 
infloenees and intimations df mercy, that anaUed 
him thus to pout out Ids sorrows and his sins before 
God?’ 

Let it not be thought that this idea Is mere 
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8«nti|ai«iDt«i}i^ «ttd dwt X »uitdb|> trH« natnre 
of poititenee id tbus of mf fafenov >»• 

fluence. 1 knovaod am peMuodod* fW aU gmivine 
tepenbmoo must ewaitAto from XKvioe Spirit ; 
but does Ue not oftjsn Allow or Appoiot subordinate 
spirits, to wait upon, and minister to those who 
need such aseistanoe^ or could be acted upon ior 
good, by such i^ndea ? 

1 have A dear and distinct belief that the spiiit 
of my angel-wife'i^ permitted to hover near, and 
convoy to me some inexplicably gracious influence. 
1 could mentally see her gazing compapionately 
upon mi). But whether this be a delusion or not, 
one thing is oertain, that the thoughts that came 
assoedatSd with her remembrance, and her wwtls, 
made it possible for me, — nay, almost constrained 
me to kneel down, which 1 had not for a very long 
time done, and, in the deepest prostration of soul, 
“agonize" for the slightest hope of again entering 
the “kingdom of heaven." 

A faint faope--<«n almost imperoeptiible gUmmer 
of foitb — had sprung up while thus engaged, that 
my prayers would be heard and answered, 'llie 
thick blackness of despair, which had of late years 
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my miiM} irhoaovor tboogbttNitf God. or 
ft boi'ftaj^ftr* bsd ooounrcd to it^ieeioed in ft d«gr«e 
dift|>enBed, or tt iMftt not po pftjptblo ; tl this had 
not been the casO) I sbotdd hare continued prayer^ " 
less* for 

WiA despair, de«oti«n mogln not— 

The pnq'er breathed bopelesal]', ra breathed rn vain " 

Some portion of the softening look» that melted 
so efihctually the penitent Peter’s heart) was in 
thift hour Touchsafed me* end 1 prayed-^ob ! with 
what intense earnestness did I pray t Yet my 
sins did not rise up before me, then, witli the awfpl 
force tiiey have since done. I felt guilty, indeed, 
aud undone — wretched and desolatC' — ^but the ex- 
ceeding greatness of my trau^ssions stood not 
out in BO clear and vivid a light as afterwards I 
beheld them. Perhaps if they had, 1 could not 
have poured out so earnestly the unutterable groau- 
ings of my spirit. It is since 1 have been fovoured 
with some glimmering hopes of pardtm, that sin has 
appeared so ** exceeding sinful,” 

That night I dreamed about Agnes. Latterly, 
vvhen her image had haunted my sleep, it generally 
had worn a frowning aspect j now she smiled sweetly 
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on me, «id iNkhi mo bo of good ohoer, fbr «« ehould 
yet meet sgaim When 1 iwohe in ibe morning, 
and looked round on the desolate dwelling, and 
remembered the humUtatbg poSiUon in which 1 
was placed, my old despondent feeling returned, 
and my heart sank within me. 

I endeavoured to realize again somotliing of the 
cheering emotions that bad the previous night 
visited mo ; yet I feared to think my devotional 
feelings were *'kught but presumptuous hopes ; 
however, I determined to persist in praying. I felt 
all other refuge had forsaken me — and (o this one 
hold 1 resolved tenaciously to cling. 

After I had formed this resolution, it seemed 
that a sneering fiend whispered in my ear, “Yes,” 
thou canst pray utnv when other delights are fied, 
when sin could be no longer profitable or practi- 
cable. Coward and fool that thou art, to besiege 
heaven with prayer, when thou hast so long chosen 
earth for thy portion : more manly and becoming 
would it be, to present a front of iron to thy &te, 
and, by bearing, conquer it." 

I was going to yield to this suggestion, to 
acknowledge its plausibiiity— <-wben the thought, 

N 2 
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fnMtt wbeii^ it pcooivde^ utd •- degree 

i4 welatal pomw r<M)dba&d, eital|;iited me to twe in 
« lew momeatB iln falia^ys det^rtnuned me to reject 
It, and in my fiwt resoluUom “Who, or * 

efaat am I,** thus t reaaonedi “ to depend on any of 
my own resources? weak as helpless infancy — un- 
stable as the wind^uUty and ruined ! / am the 
last lif i^lod’s creatures, who should dare to pretend 
to grapple with theur fate or their misfortunes 1 in 
the lowest dust of 8elf<aba8ement, is my appropriate, 
my only place 1 my proud heart, indeed, swells and 
frets to come to this conclusion, but 1 know there 
IB an 'influence that can make even humiliation 
welcome.” 
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CHAPTEH XXVL 

* We Wtcr life for pottage : sell true bliss, 

For wesitli or power ; for pleasure or renown 
Thus* Esftu^like, our Father's bleesiug miss, 

Then wash with bittei tears our faded nown." 

, 'Kfsti!. 

1 Kow lived a very editary and wretched life 5 not 
being willing to face, or naeet any of my former 
aoquamtance. I kept within doors great fhtrt of 
the day. Sometimes the devotional feelings to 
which I have adverted, and some solace from tiiem, 
would just keep me above the horrors of despair 
but often I yielded to black despondency, and con- 
cluded I had sinned away all hope of mercy. 

The impaired state of my health, too, increased 
my mental sufferings. Occasionally---when suffer- 
ing from that dreadful depression which generally 
succeeds when the free indulgence in stimulants 
is suddenly abandoned — I have been violently 
tempted, either to take stronger draughts, or to 
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BtttNrtatute tint aay«9tict whidi would e&etu* 
aiQy lull my Boitawu in liie luM; long sleep. 1 was, 
'‘jMiwever, wondefifttlly saved this powerful 
temptation. The measure of faith toudisafed, 
enabled me to repel it. I determined to live and 
to drink the eup of bitterness u> its dregs, rather 
than rusli unbidden into the presence of the great, 
the dreadful Judge. I dreaded not the physical act 
of dying*— nay, I would have welcomid it, but I 
feared Him, who could reserve me to a yet more 

a 

awful punishment 

About a week after I bad been in my abode of 
penurf and loiielmes8---for I suffered not even my 
son to know where I lodged — I was one evening 
startled at hearing some one gently rap at the door, 
and ask admission to my chamber. I felt vexed 
and annoyed that any person had found me out^ 
having given a strict charge to the woman of the 
house, not to let it be known that 1 lodged there. 

Who is he,*’ I demanded with a tone of asperity, 
that wishes to intrude on my privacy, and to pry 
into my sorrows? go, whoever you are, without 
further parl^, and seek more jocund company.” 

* Only let me in for one minute,” replied a voice, 
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that it now me I haid heard before ; ** and if 
you desire I will not stay longe*/’ Slowly J un- 
fastened the lock, and once again stood before me 
the form of John Wesley. 

Think not,” said he, ‘‘I have sought you«.out 
through any other tlian a kind motive. Do not 
suppose I would have intruded on your solitude, 
but from the wish to cheer it. The last time we 
met, you <) AL>kly left me ; I supposed and feared 
my company was undesirable. Since then, I am 
aware you have been in affliction, your worldly 
wealth has fled, —happy will it be, if, wjth its de- 
parture, you return to Him who can alone grant 
you the true riches. 

“Hold,” cried I, "do you forget to whom you 
are speaking? Have I not sinned away my birth- 
right ? Is there yet any place left fur repentance i* 
Did I not, when in possession of those true riches 
you speak of, barter them away for very vanity — 
for the pleasures of sin, that verily endured l»tt for 
a season?” 

“ My eon,” said tiie good old man, his eyes 
beaming with compassionate tenderness, "my son, 
for so I almost involuntarily call thee— this sounds 
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Ifti# the of iwiidtfrarCh^itsoqnib like tba 

of tito (iniiligak v>^ko, wh«B all his OKrthly 
)uMl to himaelf,” and i 

yiMkidn^ aftor hia fatbei's house^ wfaera he had 
b«lllto*t|ine tasted tone happiness ! Do I interpret 
aright? Dost thou indeed seek in earnestness to 
arisie« and go to Him ? Oh I open thy burdened 
hoant to one who loves tbee> and longs for thy 
aaliwdtii! • 

'rhn sur of sincerity, the extreme kindness of 
m<miier« the absence of anything like reproach or 
rebuke, in what the venerable man uttered, softened 
me towturde him, and I felt something like a gleam 
of satisfaction, tliat he had thus sought out and 
finuid me; it encouraged me, too, in opening my 
heart to him; and when once my lips were un> 
sealed, the long-hidden emotions of my soul found 
vent in words. I confessed to him my long cata- 
logue of sin and backsliding, and this not as a task, 
or penance, but as a natural and appropriate relief 
to my burdmied heart, as veil as an evidence of my 
sincerity. ’ 

Wise and eaccUent were hia remarks, in reply to 
my self.accu8at!(»ia. He attempted not to palUato 
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the diorulty of guilty h« nol to oheok 
or Imboq ttjr stitto of it; bat bo iobourad to Ooim^ 
vineo mo it ttoold bo fovgivea^ if I ogoin appUo4 
for pardon through the Redeowec's atonemdut* Ho 
ui^ed me to pray for an evidmce of tbit mnisthMi, 
and not to rest until 1 had adoar sense of iti Bqt this 
last advice I cnuM not exactly receive. ** Enough^’ * 
thought I, if I can but obtain a gUminering hope 
of mercy— m for an assurance of it, the boon is too 

•m • 

great to ask.' 

This interview operated on my mind in the niost 
salutary manner. Mr. Wesley induced me tp at- 
tend once more a place of worship; and I used to 
creep in the evening into the chapel, afraid of being 
seen or noticed. However, sometimes I beard 
there what soothed my wounded, bumbled spiriU 
As my religious feelings deepened, the stamp my 
original character had taken seemed to return. It 
was indeed like a ** coming to myself." Sometimes 
a ray of vivid light would pierce my mind, so as to 
make it see and feel the utterly debasing, ignoble 
nature of sin, and the awful spell it bad exercised 
over me, even to the prostrating of all my Itigfaev i 
intelleetual as well as moral energiee. Oh ! then. 
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how I Would loath tnjrsol^ tad repout iu dust and 
aahaa ! 

Th« desire I have noticed of once more visirinjt^ 
my youthful faomeii Boon again seised me. It was 
not a mere desire, it was an intense yeaming->-dn 
inextinguishable longing to see, before I died, the 
place of my bright hopes, of my happy days. 

Mr. Wesley, who returned to Cork after a week’s 
travelling in the country, when* he heard me ex* 
press diis strong desire, did not check, but rather 
encouraged it. He told me*-*for he was in m* 
reapondence uitli many persons there — that the 
very cottage my parents had lived in, was at that 
period unoccupied, and that he bad no doubt I 
might easily obtain possession from the gentleman 
Who had purcliased the estate, 'fbus encouraged, 
1 determined as soon as possible to put my pi eject 
in execution. 

Mr. Wesley never made any long Bojoum at a 
place-*<-he soon left Cork, but, before he departed, 
he agsdn visited, counselled, and prayed with me. 
Never was there a heart more thoroughly imbued 
with the melting tenderness of the gospel than Was 
his. He wept abundantly when he blessed and 
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parted with m« hr the last timet He was then in 
bis eightieth year — a beautiful speoimea of green 
old age. Ihe iremarkable exemption from the 
usual infimities of age which was accorded to the 
favoured Jewish lawgiver, seemed vouchsafisd like* 
wise to him— “ his eye was not dim, nor bis natural 
force” scarcely at all abated.” A benevolence 
boundless and wide as the circumference of human 
wants aud human #oe8, and limited to no section 
of persons, or ^geographical situation — ^was the 
species of philanthropy with which Christianity had 
hlled bis soul. • 

That blessed truth— so rife with repose, as well 
as energy— that “ (Jod is love,” — and the mode in 
which the universality of that love was manifested 
to man, having been realised by him with the full 
assurance of faith — his lifs had been, for the most 
part, one sublime effort of bringing all the needy 
and erring diildren of Adam with whom be met, 
to believe and participate in ** the love the Father 
hath bestowed on them,” and thereby to taste its 
blessedness. Great and incalculable was the amount 
of good this remarkable man was the instrument of 
effscting; and though— as objectors would say— 
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tUoys fr^uontly k aad attended it, still 

the glorious foetn feaudn, of the intottds made o» 
th« aohnovledged territories of Sataji>->of the 
ettlavgementa effected k the tibirenal church, by ' 
bringing so many wanderers into the fold of the 
good Shepherd. 

I, as an humble unworthy individual, cannot but 
testify to the fittheriy tenderness, the apostolic seal, 
with which this energetic servant of God treated 
me. I shall see him no more in the flesh; but 
O may I, after all my grievous wanderings, be per- 
mitted to see him r- though it he but afar off— m 
heaven. 
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cHAirrER xxva 

“ Sold of OUT gouls, and baft^uatd of tbo woiid I 
Sustain — Thou onlv canst-^tho sick of healt * 
llaston) tbeit broken s^its, and neaU 
Their lost aifecUoua unto thoe, and tbine f* 

WbaniwostH. 

1 Kow made evciy preparation for leaving Cork ; 
I arranged my ad^ra, as much as it 'was possible to 
do; and, reserving the smallest pittance left out of 
the wreck of my once ample fortune for my own 
maintenance, the remainder was appropriated to 
the sole use of my son. 'fhe poor boy did not like 
the idea of my leaving him bchind~-he urged me 
to take him likewise ; but this 1 would not think 
of, though I did not exactly tell him my reasons--^ 
my journey, in reality, was more like a pilgrimage of 
penance, than a pleasant excursion — and the penu- 
lious manner in which I determined to live, and 
the utter solitude that would be my portion, 
altogether rendered his going vdth me, out of the 
question—he was well o£^ and comfortable, where 
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he ww— the maister of (he esteblisbineat bad well 
supplied a parent’s plaee^^ all aocounts, it was 
more deidtable that he Uf ed apart from me. 

The 0nt vessel that sailed for Plymouth, I took 
a passage on hoard. I bade no adieu to any one— 
entered into no esplanations— solitary and shunned) 
I left Ireland, the land of my sins and sorrows — 
though no accusation would I bring against it on 
these aocounts ; it might have been, but for my own 
fault, a very Goshen of moral and intellectual im> 
provemcnt. 1 met with many kind, wam-hearted 
men and women there, some of whom would, even 
after my degradation and ruin, have opened their 
hearts and bouses to me— but I repelled their 
kindness, I accepted not their sympathy, 1 wished 
not any stranger to intermeddle with my sorrows. 

All that remained for me now, I concluded, was 
repentance and mortification. The short remainder 
of my life 1 resolved to spend in a manner to demon- 
strate the reality of niy penitence. 1 thought of 
the austerities that were practised by ancient 
devotees, and almost determined to wear a shirt of 
haircloth myself and sleep on the bare ground. If 
there had been a I^otestant order of La Trauue, 
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I should have sought its silence and seclusion for 
the remainder of my days. Hot that I dreamed of 
making satisfaction for my kins by any thing T 
could do ; but it seemed as if these, or some such 
tests, were necessary, to prove the sincerity of my 
sorrow. 

»•«*»» 

1 have been now domiciled in this cottage«~-the 
cottage m which I first drew breath — for some 
months. I found Httlo difficulty in gaining pos"' 
session, for the house was fitUing to decay, and no 
one cared to live in it. 

1 wished to negotiate with the gentleman on 
whose estate it stood, through some other person ; 
but after considering the matter, I determined on 
humbling myself sufficiently to go in person, and 
solicit him to let me live in it at a trifling rent. 
His estate joins the one that formeily belonged to 
my beloved Agnes, and which some years since I 
sold. I had a slight knowledge of him, but he 
would not have remembered me but for my telling 
him my name. He looked shocked and surprised to 
see me in such reduced circumstances, for 1 scrupled 
not to inform him'l was poor, and could not afford 
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a more expensiTe habitation. He kindly had som< 
neoeesaiy repairs effiscted$ and with purchasing t 
tHyr articles stmt vere absolutely indispensable, 1 
entered upon the only shelter 1 shall ever seek ir 
this world. 

Kotwititstanding the bare and desolate interioi 
of my abode, I fSel a degree of satisfaction in it 
quite different from the manner I regarded the 
sordid lodgings i last occupied in Ireland. Tbit 
place, all different as it is to what 1 remember itr— 
still seems my bomo-*^very inch of ground is hal- 
lowed by memories of the past — by reminiscences 
of my belored mother, by recollections of my happy 
boyhood, and still more by the blissful period of my 
first perception of the value and blessedness oi 
religion. 

I frequently endeavour to dwell, in thought, 
wholly on tiiese times — ^to banislt altogether a re- 
currence to any other period— but this is impossible 
—the rankling stings of conscience forbid such 
blessed oblivion. Nevertheless, the balm of memory 
is not wholly los,t — some comfort springs from its 
soothing infiuenoe; and the idea that the two 
sainted ephtifo of those I most loved on earth, mas’ 
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perhaps know and rejoice in my peaiience--^ha8 
often power to impart some ray of consolation. 

But more fre^uently^ darker moods obtain ; and 
the awful state into which 1 was so lately plunged^ 
harrows up my soul with intense agony. 1 think of 
the presumptuous sinsi’* that the psalmist prays 
for deliverance froth with shuddering. Did they not 
oppress my conscience— had 1 left the worlds and 
come hither iuul joined myself once mote with the 
visible church when my reason returned, after its 
overthrow — from how much deeper transgression 
should 1 not have escaped — ^how much lighter would 
have been the load of actual guilt ! 

Does any one think here, that it matters little— 
if a person be not in a consciously converted state 
— whether they sin much or little — ulieiher their 
pursuits be of a negative character, or of an actu« 
ally evil nature — whether, in short, their life be 
comparatively innocent, or flagrantly wicked so 
consider, I am aware, many religionists. But they 
cannot have felt what I have, metiiinks, on account 
of adual guilt : neither does this system of theology 
accord, as I must think, with the declarations of 
the scriptures. Do we not read there of c^mpara- 
Hve punishments— what means the beating with 
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fm stripe$ T And whp do tone cina oppreaa and 
rankle in the oonacimee* when it ia awakened, so 
mueh more than others, if there be no degrees in 
moral turpitude-~no firmer distance from God 
than the barrier our fallen nature has erected? 
What does that sajingStf our Lord mean, “ Thou 
art not yhr from the kingdom of God ?” Surely it 
implies tliat there art degrees of distance — ^that 
there are some states of mind more analogous with 
the reception of religious truth, with the abiding 
influences of the Holy Spirit, than others. The 
preparation of mind of which I speak — the inclina> 
tion towards good — doubtless proceeds from the 
Source of all good ; but, nevertheless, this consi- 
deration does not annul the fact that men must be 
judged by their individual actions, and these actions 
will accord and be in harmony with their mental 
state ; and this mental state admits of almost infi- 
nite moral and spiritual gradations : so that, to say 
all men are equally guilty in the sight of God— -as 
one must infer some persons mean, from the man- 
ner they treat jthe subject— seems to roe very far 
from actual truth, and contrary to the plain intima- 
tions of the Bible, 

In regard to my own case, I cannot help deeply, 
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intensely deploring, that 1 ever rushed with such 
mad speed in the downward course ; every added 
sin, after 1 had thrown off the outward restraints 
of morality? weighs with a tenfold force on my 
awakened conscience, and gives a fresh poignancy 
to my self-loathing. 

What need to mention a shirt of hair-cloth, or 
flagellaiions of the body? can these outward 
penances ct mpare^ to the spirit’s torture? to the 
misery of the loss of one’s own self-esteem ? to the 
gnawing consciousness of self-degradation i 

Sometimes these thoughts assume such arterribic 
aspect and power, that but for some slight glim- 
merings of hope, some faint sense of the efficacy 
of the great atonement in procuring pai*don and 
renewed peace — I could not bear their contem- 
plation. 

Some pood, simple men, who have found me 
out, and occasionally visit my solitude, exhort me, 
when they speak of religion, to throw off my burden, 
to believe and rejoice in the Saviour’s sacrifice. 
But they treat these subjects so lightly — they view 
them so differently from what I d(>— their experienco 
is so unlike mine— gs well as their whole style of 
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mind and thought — that I gain hut little conso 
]ation> but little good) from their sympathy. Yes 
1 must mourn apart,” and emphatically experi 
ence the anguish of a wounded spirit,” to whicl 
“no stranger” can administer a cure. 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL 


“ And what greater measure can we have, than that we should 
l)riTig joy to oiir brother, who with his dreary eyes looks to 
heaven, and round almut, and cannot find so much rest as to lay » 
his eyelids close together — than, that thy tongue should he tuned 
to licavcnly accents, and make the weary soul listen for light and 
case ; and when he perceives there is such a thing in the world, 
and in the order ol things, as comfort and joy, to begin to break 
forth from the prison of his sorrows, at the door of sighs and 
tears ; and, by little and little, meH into showers and refresh, 
inents? T?th is glory to thy voice, and employment fit for the 
highest angel. 

Bishop Jeremy Tayeor. 

The voice of consolation has at length reached 
me ; the accents of Christian sympathy have once 
more sounded sweetly in my ears — my crushed 
heart has again responded to the influences of kind- 
liness in this, my anchorite’s dwelling. 

The clergyman of the parish has found me out, 
and visited me. At first I shrunk from his ap- 
proaches, and repelled his sympathy — my seared 
and withered spirit seemed unable again to expand, 
even under the genial influence of Christian love. 
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As the kind efforts of those pious men 1 have men** 
tioned, failed to soothe or my heart* I thought 
all other attempts would l^lkewise futile. But 
nothing daunted by my repellant bearing, Mr. 

still continued his generous attempts to 
mitigate my ^ief— to obtain my confidence. No 
• mind, however self-concentrated, can long with- 
stand the benign influence of Christian kindness ; 
I have at last been subdued by this excellent man’s 
persevering, delicate attentions — the ice has thawed 
— the remnant of my constitutional pride has given 
way ; and I now begin to regard him with feelings 
of confidence and gratitude. He appears to me, 
the most perfect example of a parish priest^ that 1 
have ever yet met 

The Church of England may easily bold her 
desirable supremacy, if all, or the major part of her 
ministers, were such men as he. His life is one 
continuous, unostentatious efibrt of the most com- 
l>rehensive benevolence. 

lie labours as much as possible to relieve the 
temporal wants,, and to amend the temporal con- 
dition, of the poor among his parishioners, before • 
he sets about the more important object wbichi he 
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has in view— their spiritual improvement. He 
justly considers it if not unfeeling, to press 

upon their attention condition of their souls, 
while they are groaning under die present and 
palpable evils of their bodies. In order to relieve 
tliese, he distributes among them, or puts them in 
a way of procuring for themselves, the loaves and# 
fishes of this life, in order that being freed from 
the grinding neceiirities of nature, they may be at 
liberty to attend to their higher life — the immaterial 
principle within, which requires for its nourish- 
ment, the “ bread from heaven.*’ 

And for the accomplishment of this jilnlanthropic 
course of conduct, he practises resolute self-denial. 
His house, and all its appointments, betoken the 
most primitive simplicity and plainness ; yet he 
has the finest perception of beauty, and a taste for 
proper ornament — and would, did he consult his 
inclinations, like to see his walls covered with some 
choice works of art. So I heard him say one day, 
when speaking on this subject But, ” added he, as 
he continued it — **were I to indulge my passion for 
painting — particularly that branch of the art which 
is dedicated to religion, and which I hold as almost 
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divine^ were ! tbiis to indulge, what would become 
of the poor of my floclL.i^ii||r;'have not wherewith 
to purchase the necessailiip^ife ? 

My poor £500 a year Woidd buy but few pic- 
tures, but may, with management, help many of 
my necessitous brethren : dare 1 say to such, “ Be 
• ye warm^, and dothed,” and not give them where- 
with to be so ? I find, my friend, if we would act out 
our high and holy calling, many of even our lawful 
inclinations must be sacrificed — ^not but that the 
sacrifice bsis a reward, often a present reward, in 
one’s own mental peace and inward approval.” 

Everything connected with Mr. M. is in perfect 
keeping with these sentiments. His wife seems 
animated by the same spirit : not that I know much of 
her — for I shun the society of all women — they too 
keenly bring to remembrance my own suffering 
and sorrows. But, as fiir as I can understand, 
they both find their own happiness, in promoting 
that of others. It is, perhaps, needless to remark, 
that this sublime kind of benevolence can only 
spring from its true source— deep, vital piety, kept 
in vigorous exercise, by constant communion with 
' the Source of all virtue and of all good. For, can 
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such results be obtained from any inferior motives^ 
from any inferior in||^ence ? The innate, clinging 
selfishness of our niiHre, can it be loosened or 
eradicated by other, or less elevated considera^ 
tions? In vain do we expect men to “love as 
brethren"’ — ^to be “ pitifur to be “ courteous"^ — to 
“ look every one, not on his own, but on the things , 
of others” — to “ rejoice with those who do rejoice, 
and to weep with Jhose who weep” — unless they 
are actuated, in a degree, by that Spirit from whom 
emanated these wise, these benevolent precepts. 

1 revert to my own sad history in confirmation of 
this truth — ^for, as long as 1 lived under the influ- 
ence, in my earlier and happy days, of Christian prin- 
ciples, I felt I was not my own — that it was a high 
privilege, no less than a sacred duty, to labour to 
promote the good of others — not always by preach- 
ing or exhortation, or any direct appeal to their 
consciences — but by making them feel I sympa- 
thized with them as fellow-men, and fellow-suf- 
ferers ; and, as participating in our common lapsed 
humanity, striving to induce them to become can- 
didates for higher hopes and a better happiness, 
and a more elevated mode of being, than they had 
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yet entered on ; and thus to obtain the highest state 
of perfectibility, of which oar fallen nature is 
capable. 

True, my own subsequent history, it may be 
thought, was a refutation of this sublime theory — 
but it is not so ; for as long as those holy motives 
actuated ' me, so long did their legitimate effects 
follow : — when the fountain was forsaken, little 
wonder that the streams dried up, and disap- 
peared. Does the objection still force itself — 
Why, if there were such an amount of real palpable 
good in the ways of religion, why should I have 
forsaken them for an inferior happiness ? I reply — 
'I’be frailty of my nature was overcome by the 
present, the visible, the tangible: — ^faith was lost 
and swallowed up by sight — the earthy prevailed 
over the spiritual principle. But do I attribute 
this evil consequence to necessity ? to the irre- 
sistible decree of destiny ? or, in other words, to 
the will of God?— I shudder at the impiety of 
such a conclusion. I believe that I might have 
fought the good fight” — that I might have with^- 
stood in the evil day — I know I had often great 
stragglings wifti my conscience before I could take 
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many of the steps that gradually led into the paths 
of acknowledged sin. This was particularly the 
case as it related to my second ill-starred marriage ; 
every preliminary stage of that proceeding was ac- 
companied by severe mental conflict: passion and 
conscience then came in fearful collision ! It is 
known how the former triumphed, and how deep 
and deadly have been the results that followed that 
triumph. 

* * ♦ 

My self-imposed task is nearly ended— the act 
of unburdening my conscience is performed— the 
imperfect sketch of my chequered life is almost 
brought to a close. The recording on paper my 
sad story has furnished me for some time past with 
employment, which, though often of a painful and 
humiliating nature, has not been altogether un- 
salutary. Besides the unburdening my mind, I 
have by this means endeavoured to warn others of 
the shoals on which the bark of my happiness 
foundered. I have endeavoured, too, to press on 
their attention the intimate connexion ever main- 
tained between happiness and goodness; and that in 
attending to the dictates of an enlightened con- 
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SCIENCE, is present and future peace alone to be 
found. These, it may be thought, are trite truths, 
but experience tests their importance, and confirms 
their value. 

*»**#*)!«• 

Life’s feeble sands are now running low — its 
weak tide is ebbing — the golden bowl is breaking 
— the silver cord is loosening — I feel rny days are 
numbered — Life’s feverish dream will soon be over, 
and I shall awaken to the realities of eternity ! 
So let it be, for 

“ My tru«.t i«! ill the Cross — there lies niy rest. 

My hope and sole delight.” 


P I N l S. 
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